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The Classical Review 


NOVEMBER, 1985 
NOTES AND NEWS 


PETER GILEs, Litt.D., Reader in Com- 

arative Philology at Cambridge, and 
BD sster of Emmanuel, died on Septem- 
ber 17. From a correspondent : 

‘All who studied under Dr. Giles will 
remember him as a fine scholar, a great 
teacher, and a striking personality. In 
his teaching he showed a singular 
ability to express and illustrate the 
general principle, an ability which is 
clearly exemplified in the first part of 
his still valuable Manual of Comparative 
Philology. His published work gives 
only a partial indication of the breadth 
of his interests. Many provinces of 
knowledge besides the linguistic he 
held in fee, and the readiness with 
which he digressed into ethnology, an- 
thropology, and pre-history gave some 
of his lectures a delightfully discursive 
quality. If he had published those on 
the early history of Indo-Germanic 
and its speakers, they would have taken 
a high place in the literature of the 
subject. 

‘In a character strong, yet kindly 
and humorous, an attractive element 
was that flavour of the North which 
long residence in the South never took 
from him. He was proud of Aberdeen- 
shire, and though his field was the 
whole area of the Indo-Germanic family, 
his native dialect retained a foremost 

lace in his affection. Those who heard 

im lecture on “‘ Scottish Translators” 
to the Classical Society of Aberdeen 
will not readily forget the boyish en- 
thusiasm with which he rendered the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in the 
idiom of Buchan.’ 





The Warburg Institute announces a 
series of lectures, courses and classes on 
subjects connected with the survival of 
classical culture. The six ‘courses’ 
are groups of three informal lectures 
followed by discussions: in one Mr. 
Mattingly is dealing with ‘The First 
Age of Roman Coinage,’ in another 
Dr. Mawer with ‘The Position of Place- 
Names in Linguistic Studies.’ In May 

NO. CCCLVIII. VOL. XLIX, 


Professor Salomon of Hamburg will 
begin a class on Latin Palaeography. 
Particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, 3 Thames House, Millbank, 
London, S.W. 1. 





Professor T. J. Haarhoff of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand is known 
for his good offices of liaison between 
the Classics and Afrikaans (see C.R. 
xIvii. p. 1). His latest service is ren- 
dered in two small volumes of short 
stories from the Classics, chosen and 
translated by him for a series entitled 
Die Kortverhaal, which is published 
both in South Africa and by J. H. de 
Bussy of Amsterdam. Beginning well 
with the tale of the Cyclops told b 
‘die slim Odysseus,’ he ends well wit 
Cupid and Psyche from Apuleius. Die 
Kortverhaal van die Grieke en Romeine 
should succeed in an English version if 
a publisher would take it up. 





Hesperia, recent numbers of which 
have mostly been devoted to detailed 
and systematic study of finds in the 
Agora (C.R. xlviii. p. 49), reverts in the 
second number of its fourth volume 
(C.R. xlix. p. 163) to the American ex- 
cavation on the north slope of the 
Acropolis, where remains of Mycenaean 
houses and a sanctuary, now thought 
to be an early home of Aphrodite év 
Know, are being investigated. This 
number gives further details of these, 
together with scraps of sculpture, in- 
scriptions, terra-cottas and vases thrown 
down from the Acropolis at various 
times from 480 B.c. onwards. These 
are mostly small, but many of the vase 
fragments are of fine quality, and some 
of them belong to vases of which frag- 
ments are already in the Acropolis 
Museum. Among the discoveries are a 
number of arrow-heads, and a skeleton— 
relics, apparently, of the Persian siege. 





From a correspondent : 
‘ Herakleitos is a right transliteration 
from the Greek, and Heraclitus is 
L 
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Latin, but what is Heracleitus (C.R. 
p. 123)? Some half-and-half forms, 
such as Aegean, have come to stay, but 
we want no more. 

‘Similarly ‘‘ Fourth Georgic” now 
passes muster, but it is well to remem- 
ber that -d6” is for -av. I wonder, 
though, what Quintilian meant when 
he wrote ‘‘ Ciceronis rhetorico primo” 
and “in primo Ciceronis rhetorico” 
(referring to De Inventione). Is “ libro” 
to be supplied ? 

‘To return to transliteration :—The 
story of the fig-hawker at Brindisi 
whose bawl might have saved Crassus 
from Carrhae (Cic. Div. ii. 40, 84) 
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needs Caunéas, which must come from 
Kavvewos, with the é that vies with 7 in 
the Latin rendering of «. Lewis and 
Short give “ Caunéus or -ius”’; EwedXov : 
but it is strange that a respectable 
authority on the Latin language should 
represent the omen by cau(e)-n(e)-eas, 
which implies Caunéus. Better cau(e)- 
ne-"as or cau(e)-ne-eas; aphaeresis, or a 


blend of the é with the z.’ 





We learn that export prices of new 
German books and periodicals were 
with a few exceptions reduced by 25 per 
cent. in September. 








FRAGMENTA 


ENNIVS 


Non. p- 472 5 luctant pro luctantur. 
Ennius lib. IX 


uiri a (a7. uaria) ualidis uiribus luctant 


There is more MS authority for iri a 
than for uaria, and most editors follow 
the ed. princ. in writing wivt. But this 
is not an easier change than waria, even 
if uwaria is merely conjectural, which a 
reading so obviously defective in sense 
and syntax is not likely to be. Vahlen 
Enn. ann. 300 accordingly writes ‘<for- 
tuna> uaria ualidis <cum> uiribus 
luctant’, where the cum which Ianus 
Dousa supplied to prop the metre is 
certainly an apter preposition than the 
a which others transfer to this spot. 
But such piecemeal amendment is not 
craftsmanlike or economical: is there 
no word of two morae which is also 
a substantive for warta to agree with? 
The demands of metre and syntax will 
both be satisfied by 


uiri uaria ualidis <uice> uiribus luctant, 


which further provides a palaeographical 
explanation of the error and a feast of 
alliteration congenial to the author of 
‘o Tite tute Tati tibi tanta tyranne 
tulisti’, who was perhaps also the 
author of ‘machina multa minax mini- 
tatur maxima muris’. Seneca in Med. 
287 has ‘Fortuna waria dubia quos 
agitat uice’, and Ennius himself alterna 
uice (Atham., 110 Ribb., 126 Vahl., 
Char. p. 241 G.L.K. I, p. 314 Barw.). 


POETARUM. 
LvcILIvs 


Non. p. 278 5-8 delenitus, delectatus 
. » . Lucilius lib. XXX [1004 Marx] 


praeseruit, labra delicit, delenit amore. 


For delicit Turnebus proposed delingit, 
which is generally adopted by the edi- 
tors both of Nonius and of Lucilius. 
This verb has for its object in Plautus 
salem, in Celsus medicine administered 
in the form of a linctus, in the interpre- 
tatio Itala the blood of Naboth and 
Jezebel; and the thes. ling. Lat. cites 
from Lampr. wit. Diad. 5 5 ‘leo... 
puerum delinxit et inuiolatum reliquit’. 
But Jabra delingere is the blandishment 
of a four-footed beast, Mart. I 83 1 ‘os 
et labra tibi lingit, Manneia, catellus’; 
and furthermore there is prosody to be 
considered. The pyrrhic scansion of 
libra cannot indeed be pronounced im- 
possible, but I'can adduce no example 
of it, and there is nothing like it in the 
remains of Lucilius. Even where the 
consonant before 7 is a tenuis the only 
trochaic words so treated with any fre- 
quency are pétris and pdtré; sacra is 
very rare, and everything else of the 
sort much rarer. For /ébraé I can call 
to mind no parallel but Tigris in Manil. 
IV 806, for I will not dredge up nigré 
from Ven. Fort. carm. app. 22 14 and 
the sixth century. 

Kisses are evidently meant, and the 
whole verse has a curious likeness to 
the passage of Ephippus’ Empole cited 
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by Mr Marx from Athen. p. 363¢, éxo- 
Adnevoev 70éws, | epidnoer ovxe oupmee- 
gaca TO otdua | o woTrEp Tone uwov, adnra 
Toiat otpoviats | xavodc" opolws, HE, 
TmapewvOncato | éroinaé 0 iN pov evbéws 
r adeire mav | avtod To AvWobv KaTeé- 
decEev frewv. I suspect therefore that 
DELICIT is DFLIGIT and that ‘labra 
<a>dfligit’ should be read : so Lucre- 
tius IV ro8o f. ‘dentes inlidunt saepe 
labellis | osculaque adfligunt (O, adfi- 
gunt Q)’. But these two verbs are 
perpetually interchanged, and perhaps 
the latter, though less to the purpose 
of Lucretius, will be more natural here. 


*‘ NVMITORIVS’ 


Donat. uit. Verg. ed. Brummer p. 10 
(Reifferscheid Suet. p. 65) obtrectatores 
Vergilio numquam defuerunt, nec mi- 
rum: nam ne Homero quidem: pro- 
latis bucolicis Numitorius (Ribbeck and 
Woelffim, numinatoris and -rus codd.) 
quidam rescripsit antibucolica, duas 
modo eclogas sed insulsissime vapq- 
$yoas, quarum prioris initium est 


Tityre, si toga calda tibi est, quo tegmine fagi? 


The parallels by which it was once 
sought to defend the construction of 
Verg. Aen. IV 98 ‘sed quis erit modus 
aut quo nunc certamine tanto?’ have 
one by one fallen away, and ablatives 
have everywhere given place to accusa- 
tives in obedience to the witness of 
MSS. The authentic reading of Ouid. 
amor. III 4 41 is‘ quo tibi formosam’, 
not ‘formosa’; of Mart. V 53 2 ‘quo 
tibi uel Nioben ... uel Andromachen ’, 
not ‘Niobe’ and ‘Andromache’; and 
even in Hor. epist. I 5 12 the most and 
best of the MSS are found to give ‘quo 
mihi fortunam’, not ‘fortuna’. Only 
this fragment remains; and this is not 
in reality a parallel. It is not corrupt, 
and the tegmina of Gronouius is refuted 
by Virgi’s own text, ‘ Tityre, tu patulae 
recubans sub tegmine fagi’; but the 
ablative case has no grammatical con- 
nexion with the interrogation. If the 
parodist had used modern print, we 
should be reading 


quo ‘ tegmine fagi’? 


that is ‘what point has the phrase 


legmine fagt ?’ 


OvIDIVs 
Quint. imst. XII 10 75 euanescunt 
haec atque emoriuntur comparatione 
meliorum, ut lana tincta fuco citra pur- 
puras placet : 
at, si contuleris eam (Heinsius, etiam codd.) 
lacernae, 
conspectu melioris obruatur, 
ut Ouidius ait. 
lacernae is indefinite and pointless, 
and to remove this reproach by placing 
the comma after eam is to incur another, 
for both contuleris and Quintilian lead 
one to expect the dative or its equiva- 
lent, as in the parallels to be quoted 
below from Ovid and Horace. My 
supplement is only meant-to adumbrate 
the context, but my correction I think 
necessary : 
<arridet tibi tincta lana fuco,> 
at, si contuleris eam Lacaenae, 
conspectu melioris obruatur. 
Ael. nat. an. XV 10 Aaxaivns tropdupas, 
Hor. carm. II 18 7 f. ‘ Laconicas ... . 
purpuras’, Plin. m.4. IX 127 ‘ Tyri prae- 
cipuus hic (sucus purpurae) Asiae, 
in Laconica Europae,’ XXI 45 ‘ pur- 
puras Tyrias . . . ac Laconicas’, XXXV 
45 ‘(purpurissum) Tyrium aut Gaetuli- 
cum uel Laconicum, unde pretiosissimae 
purpurae’, Ouid. vem. 707 f. ‘confer 
Amyclaeis medicatum uellus aenis | 
murice cum Tyrio: turpius illud erit’, 
Hor. epist. I 10 26 f. ‘ qui Sidonio con- 
tendere callidus ostro | nescit Aquina- 
tem potantia uellera fucum’. The same 
corruption, lacerna for Lacaena, appears 
at Mart. IX 103 2 in cod. Paris. 8067 
Lat. saec. IX-X. 


GAETVLICVS 


[Probus] comm. in Verg. georg. I 229 
Bootes est stella in Arctophylacis, ut 
plerique putant, balteo, ut alii iudicant, 
in umero, dicta a bubus. nam Septen- 
triones, quos Graeci duas Vrsas uocant, 
Helicen et Cynosuram, in _ barbarica 
sphaera plaustrum esse, quod ducatur 
a bubus iunctis. cuius rei testis est 
Gaetulicus, cum ait de Britannis 
non Aries illum uerno ferit aera cornu 
Cnosia nec Geminos praecedunt cornua, tantum 
sicca Lycaonius resupinat plaustra Bootes. 

1 ferit Keil, ferat codd. 

aera scripsi, aere codd. 
These lines, exaggerating the prevalent 
errors concerning the latitude of Britain, 
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describe phenomena which are in fact 
observable only within the arctic circle 
or rather indeed under the north pole; 
and what they say is this: ‘The Ram 
does not butt that clime in spring, nor 
do the Cretan horns come before the 
Twins; Bootes keeps his Wain supine 
and shifts it to no other position’. The 
Ram, that is, in which the sun rises at 
our vernal equinox, never rises at all, 
because he is above the horizon all the 
year round. The rising of the Bull 
does not, as with us, precede that of 
the Twins, because those two constella- 
tions also are permanently situate in 
the visible hemisphere. The Great 
Bear, instead of ascending and descend- 
ing, is invariably overhead. Manilius 
III 358 f. designates this region as 
‘orbem ... prona Lycaoniae spectan- 
tem membra puellae’; and in such a 
connexion pronus and supinus have the 
same sense, as Horace carm. III 4 23 
says ‘ Tibur supinum’ and Juvenal III 
192 ‘proni Tiburis’ with no difference 
of meaning: moreover, as Scaliger ob- 
serves at Manil. I 393, astronomers are 
not agreed whether the constellations 
turn their fronts or their backs to us. 
The last two lines are generally 
printed (Hagen append. Seru. p. 360, 
Boll sphaer. p. 389, Morel frag. poet. 
Lat. p. 123) 
Cnosia nec Geminos praecidunt (cod. unus) cor- 
nua Tauri (Kez?), 
sicca Lycaonius resupinat plaustra Bootes. 
What praecidunt is supposed to mean I 
cannot imagine ; and not only is Tauri 
redundant but tantum is indispensable. 
Cnosia cornua designates Taurus as 
plainly as Thessalicas sagittas in Luc. 
IV 528 designates Sagittarius; and a 
choice of reasons for the epithet is given 
in schol. Arat. 167 rodrov odv oi wey Tov 


thy Edporny Swayayovta éx Powixns eis 
Kpyrnv 51a tod meddyouo daalv, oi Se 
tovtov ob Ilacipdn npacOn, oi 5é tov éx 
K pyrns eis Mapabava traparyevdpevov, dv 
Oncevs Katnywvicato. tantum belongs 
to resupinat and resupinat requires tan- 
tum. Even in the latitude of Rome the 
Wain is overhead once in the twenty- 
four hours, and more perpendicularly 
overhead than it ever is at the north 
pole; but only in the neighbourhood of 
the pole is that its only position. 


VAGELLIVS 


Sen. nat. quaest. VI 2 8 f. quid habeo 
quod querar si rerum natura me non 
uult iacere ignobili leto, si mihi inicit 
sui partem? egregie Vagellius meus 
in illo inclito carmine ‘si cadendum 
est’ inguit ‘mihi, e caelo cecidisse 
uelim’. idem licet dicere: si cadendum 
est, cadam orbe concusso, non quia fas 
est optare publicam cladem, sed quia 
ingens mortis solacium est terram quo- 
que uidere mortalem. 

Seneca is urging us not to be fright- 
ened in earthquakes. mihi, which is 
recalcitrant to metre, stands before and 
not after imgutt in one family of MSS, 
and Gercke transfers it to the next sen- 
tence, where it seems to be required, 
‘idem < mihi> licet dicere’. The sense 
even so is faulty, for‘ e caelo’ and 
‘orbe concusso’ are not idem: to write 
‘<mihi> item licet dicere’, without 
entirely removing the fault, would dimin- 
ish it, and mihi would more easily have 
fallen out between mandi. The metre 
is still defective, and ‘ e caelo cecidisse’ 
conspires with palaeographical proba- 
bility to suggest 

si<cunde> cadendum est. 
A. E. HOousMAN. 


CASES ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


THE importance of the modern Greek 
vernacular for the study of New Testa- 
ment Greek has long been recognised. 
In reading the New Testament, I con- 
stantly feel that I am observing ancient 
Greek becoming modern Greek before 
my very eyes. This impression is very 
strongly produced by the IXth Chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel. There, in the 


6th verse, we read: «ai éréOnxev (or 
éméxpicev) aU TOD Tov THrov éml Tos 
6¢Garpovs. Again in the roth verse 
we find: [las otv nve@yOncav cov 
of of@arpyoi; the same construction 
occurs in the 11th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 
21st, 26th and 30th verses, and it is 
frequent in other parts of the same 
Gospel and quite common in the New 
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Testament generally. Grammarians 
have noted it and have explained the 
unusual position of the pronoun as due 
to emphasis or euphony. 7 

What no one seems to have noticed 
is that this construction is one fre- 
quently used in modern Greek and 
paralleled in other modern languages. 
Opening a collection of popular ballads 
at random, I find the following : 


“Adda TO Képrovv ris rpixais, AAO TOD Eeqop- 
TwVvoUV 


and again : 

Zé mpockvvoiv, wmrovdovKumracn, Kal cod gidotv Ta 

xépra. 

Perhaps even more closely analogous 
to the passages in St. John is this 
sentence from a novel of Xenopoulos : 
‘H Tepéfa . . . xpatodce ... 7d ottréTo 
tod Torédou xv éroipatoray va pod Td 
pmnke otnv kapdia. Coray has: Tod 
iatpevoe THS YAwWoons TO mdOos, and a 
Greek friend of mine concludes his 
letters: Las odiyyo didixa 70 yépt. 

This construction, as I have said, is 
paralleled in other modern languages. 
In French one says ‘ Je me suis cassé 
le bras’; in German, ‘ Ich habe mir die 
Haare schneiden lassen’; in Italian, 
‘La ragazza mi rise in faccia’; in 
Spanish, ‘Se quité el sombrero.’ In 
all these languages an indirect object 
pronoun is preferred in such phrases 
to the possessive pronoun-adjective 
which is usual in English. The pro- 
noun so employed is in the dative, and 
the examples quoted from modern 
Greek would generally be regarded as 
instances of the genitive used as a 
dative, in accordance with the modern 
practice. That is precisely what the 
passages in the Gospel suggest. One 
is tempted to regard them as marking 
a stage in the process by which the 
genitive has supplanted the dative in 
modern Greek. It would be dangerous, 
however, to adopt such a conclusion 
without first ascertaining that the dative 
was used in this manner in ancient 
Greek. The search for evidence of this 
was fruitless, until I discovered that the 
Codex Bezae gives ait@ for avrod in 
John ix. 6, and that there is a reading 
of verse 10 which gives coz instead of 
gov: [lds avewyOnoav co oi dpOarpol ; 
The Vulgate gives ‘Quomodo aperti 


sunt tibi oculi?’ ‘Lutum mihi posuit 
super oculos’ in verse 15, and in verse 
26 ‘Quomodo aperuit tibi oculos?’ 
Wulfilas translates verse 10 ‘ Hwaiwa 
usluknadedun pus po augona?’ Verse 
11 has ‘mis augona,’ and the dative 
appears again in verses 15, 17, 26 
and 30. 

An extremely important passage in 
this connection is Mark ii. 5, of which 
there are two readings, adpievtai cov ai 
dpaptias and adéwrtai oo ai dpapriat 
cov: while verse 9 of the same chapter 
has the alternatives adgievtai cov ai 
dpaptia: and agéwvtai cou ai apaptias. 
These passages occur also in Matthew 
ix. 2 and 5, with exactly the same 
alternative readings. Luke v. 20 and 
23 have in both cases adéwvtai cot ai 
apaptiat cov. Is Luke’s version here 
a correction of Mark, or are the read- 
ings with the dative in Matthew and 
Mark corrections by a copyist with 
Luke before him? Or again are the 
readings with genitives variants intro- 
duced by copyists at a time when the 
modern usage had begun to prevail ? 

There is another interesting example 
in Luke vii. 44: Eio#\Oov oa ov eis tHv 
oixiay, towp woe éml modas ovK Edwxas* 
airy 5é trois Sdxpvow éBpekev pov Tovs 
mooas. Here there is an alternative 
reading with émi rods 1édas pov instead 
of wot er) modas. In the next verse we 
have : xatagiAoved pov Tovs modas, and 
in verse 46 nreryev tos todas pou, 
with the alternative reading pou rovs 
moodas. Finally, in verse 48 we find 
adéwytai cov ai apaptia. 

All this certainly seems to point to a 
hesitation between dative and genitive, 
at the date of our manuscripts if not at 
the date of our Gospels, and to confirm 
the impression that the pronoun in the 
passages quoted is in a certain measure 
an indirect object, such as in many 
languages is usually expressed by the 
dative. It is clear from some of our 
examples that it might be expressed by 
the dative also in Greek. But was it 
usually so expressed at any period? 
To answer this question we must 
examine classical texts. This I had 
been doing for some time without 
result, when at last Plato gave me all 
that I desired, and a great deal more 
than I expected. It is in the closing 
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scenes of the Phaedo that the execu- 
tioner answers Socrates’ question, what 
is he to do, with these words: Ovdev 
Gro % miovta Tepucvat, Ews av cov 
Bdpos év tots oxédeot yévntat, Emerta 
xataxeioba. A little later, Phaedo 
himself says: dAX’ éuod ye Bia Kai avtob 
adotaxti é€ywpe. ta Sdxpva. Further 
on we read: ézeidyn of BapiverOa 
épn ta oxédn. The dative here, it 
will be observed. Then with the geni- 
tive once more: odddpa miécas avTov 
Tov moda. Next comes a dative: 
émeviay mpos TH Kapdia yévntat 
avr@, and finally a genitive: 76n ovv 
oxXEdoy TL avTov HY Ta TEpl TO HTpOV 
Wuyoueva. Again in the Symposium, 
XXXII. 2158, in Alcibiades’ famous 
diatribe, we have 7roAv por padrdov 7) 
Tov KopuBavTiovTav % Te Kapdia 174, 
and a little later odd’ éreDopvBnT0 pov 1 
wux7n. Surely no one who reads 
these passages attentively, with all my 
ancient and modern instances in his 
mind, can believe that the position of 
the genitives in certain of these examples 
is due to emphasis or euphony, or 
indeed to anything but the expression 
of a syntactical relation which in the 
others is expressed by the dative. The 
hesitation between dative and genitive 
which we have observed in the New 
Testament seems to have existed 
already in the days of Plato, although 
it may well be that Plato had reasons 
which we are not able to appreciate for 
preferring the genitive in one case and 
the dative in another. 

What was the usage before Plato? 
A cursory examination of the Homeric 
poems shows that the construction with 
the dative, so familiar in modern lan- 
guages, was quite common in Homer. 

tpls pev EpwpunOnv, édéew ré we Ouuds avuryer, 

tpls 5é wor x xecpSv oxip elkedov 7H Kal dvelpw 

érrar’. éuol 5° &xos d&v yevéoxero xnpbOt waddor. 

(Odyssey, X1. 206-208.) 
xepolv "AxiAdjjos AdBe yowvara kal Kioe xeipas 
dewds, avdpodédvous, al oi rodéas xrdvov vias. 


(Iliad XXIV. 478-479.) 


Examples might be multiplied. Of the 
alternative use of the genitive there are 
some examples, and there are genitives 
that make me pause. In Odyssey XI. 
75-76, dative and genitive are applied 
successively to the same person with 
what looks like anacoluthon, but has 
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undoubtedly a subtle poetic appropriate- 
ness : 


onua Té wor xedar mrodHs érl Ovi Caddoons, 
dvipos dverhvoto. 


Herodotus furnishes a number of ex- 
amples, even closer perhaps than 
Plato’s to the New Testament construc- 
tion, though not so close to the modern 
Greek usage. This passage in II. 70, 
in the description of the capture of a 
crocodile, has an extraordinary likeness 
to John ix. 6: 0 Onpevtns mnr@ Kart’ 
@v émdace avtov Tous opOarpovs. Take 
again II. 131: 7 d€ untnp adtTis TeV 
auditory Tov mpodoveéwy THY Ouyatépa 
T® Tatpl amétaye tas yeipas, and II. 
162: mwepitapeiy mpocratat avrov Td TE 
@ta kal tiv piva, which may be com- 
pared also with V. 114: ’Ovnoidou pév 
vuv ’Apadovorot, bt ohéas éTodopKnce, 
aTotapovtes THY Keparny Exdpucav és 
*Auabodvta. These last, perhaps, are 
genitives savouring of the ablative, but 
so are many genitives in modern Greek, 
as Mr. Tzartzanos has pointed out in his 
NeoedArAnuixyn Ldvtakis (Athens, J. D. 
Collaros and Co., 1928). 

All the Greek cases, of course, have 
a wider range than is implied in their 
names, and cover many uses which it is 
difficult to bring within the categories 
of the grammarians. It must not be 
forgotten that five of them had to do 
duty for eight or nine which existed in 
the ancestral language. A certain free- 
dom, even a certain looseness, of usage 
may be discerned in the oldest writers, 
and out of this grew, it would seem, the 
alternation of constructions which I 
have observed in Plato and the Evan- 
gelists. The use of the genitive as an 
indirect object in modern Greek is not 
due to the disappearance of the dative, 
though it may indeed have contributed 
to such disappearance. It would seem 
that the genitive was frequently used 
with a double function long before the 
dative had shown any sign of disappear- 
ing. Finally, what a testimony to the 
unbroken vitality of the Greek language 
that a construction in the New Testa- 
ment that struck me by its modernity 
turns out to be as old at least as Plato 
and Herodotus ! 

C. C. TARELLI. 


Geneva. 
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A PECULIARITY OF SYNTAX IN HERODOTUS. 


Works on Greek syntax, so far as I 
have examined them, declare with one 
voice that verbs in reported speech 
undergo no change of mood in primary 
sequence. (The relevant passage of 
Kiihner-Gerth is § 594, 1.) Yet in 
collecting material for a lexicon to 
Herodotus I have observed in that 
author four clear cases where this rule, 
supposed absolute, is broken. 

(i) 1, 70, 2 of pév Aaxedarudvior Aéyouvor ws éelre 

. . O Kpnthp éyivero xara Thy Laulny, wvOdpuevor 
Lducoe dwedXolaro avrov, vyvol paxppor émimrw- 
gavres. avrol dé Xdyuor Aéyouor ws érelre borépnoav 
ol Ayovres t&v Aakedatmovlwy Tov Kxpyripa. . ., 
dwésovro Tov Kpnrijpa év Lau. 

(ii) 3, 87 of uwev 54 pact Tov OlBdpea raira pnxa- 
vioagbat, of b¢ Todde (kal yap éx’ auddbrepa Aéyerat 
bwd lepoéwv), ws ris immov tatrns trav Epdpwr 
émupatous TH yeupl Ex or abrhy Kpbpas év Tot avatu- 
plow ws 6@ ... dmlecOar pédXdew rods trrous, Tdv 
Oipdpea ee Thy xeipa mpds Tob Aapelov trmou tods 
MUKTIpas mpoceverKat. 

(iii) 6, 69, 4 Ty 6é cev pddora kardmrovrat ol 
€xOpol, héyorres ws atris 6 ‘Aplorwr, bre aire od 
IyyrOns yeyernucvos, woddGv dxovdvrwv od pyoeré 
ce éwurod elvar. . . 

(iv) 9, 82, 1 évyerat kal rade yevéo Bar, ws éptns 
detywr éx rhs ‘EXAddos Mapdovly rhv KxaracKevny 
KaraXrtlwoe rip éwvtoi. 


With the exception of Strachan on 
(iii) and of Legrand, who on (i) remarks 
that ‘optativum, qui post Aéyous: dis- 
plicere potest, ideo ni fallor scriptor 
adhibuit, ut significaret se Lacedae- 
moniorum dictis diffidere, I am not 
aware that any of the four passages has 
been noticed by an editor. They did 
not, however, escape the author of the 
Byzantine recension known as d, who 
in (i), (ii), and (iii) has removed the 
irregularity by substituting an indica- 
tive (dmednicavto, éxer, and ¢gyoi re- 
spectively). 

Were Legrand’s the correct explana- 
tion, the phenomenon would inevitably 


A NOTE ON THE ACHARNIANS. 


338 f. GANG vuvi Aéy’, el oor doxe’, Tov Te Aake- 
daiudviov adrov 6 re 7H Tpbty God ‘are Pidov. 
vut Bentley, viv Codd. gidos R 
No one can really feel happy about adréy in 
this passage. ‘The Lacedaemonian himself’? 
As distinct from what else connected with him ? 
‘Even the Lacedaemonian’? It is hardly con- 
vincing. ‘The scholiast offers two explanations : 
(i) etre Kal drw Tpbry 6 A. éori cor Pidos. 
(ii) etwé rh cou TQ Tpbrw éori wepl rov A, Pidov. 


be far commoner; and moreover, in (iii) 
the statement reported is a fact which 
no party disputes. Goodwin indeed 
(Moods and Tenses? § 676) states that 
‘we may even have 6tz or ws with the 
optative when the leading verb is not 
past if there is an implied reference to 
some former expression of the thought 
quoted. ’ His example i is Plat. Rep. 4g0a 
ov petpios arohoynropeba, 6 étt mpos TO 
dv Tepuxws ein dutdAdaoba; but there 
the whole context explicitly refers to a 
previous expression of the same thought ; 
in fact, it begins (489e) with the words 
Aéyopen éxeiOev avapynabevres, dev 
Siqpev Thy pvowv, olov advaykn hivat Tov 
kadov te xaya0ov. In the passages of 
Herodotus, where Strachan attempts 
the same explanation, it can only be 
justified by deliberately reading into the 
context an idea of wich there is no 
hint : ‘the Lacedaemonians declare (now 
as before)’; ‘your enemies (reproached 
you then and) reproach you (still).’ 
Passages like Ar. Ran. 23f. rodrov ox@ 
iva pn Tarai wpoito (Goodwin /.c. § 323) 
are dissimilar, because the expression 
of a purpose may naturally suggest, 
even against the tense of the main verb, 
the time at which that purpose was 
conceived. 

What then is the true explanation ? 
The last of the four cases, where xata- 
Aimoe is evidently due to the aorist 
yevéoOat, though that in no way governs 
the ws-clause, seems to suggest that it 
was the wholly past time of the events 
related that led Herodotus in all these 
passages to overlook or to disregard the 
tense of the immediate governing verb. 

J. ENocH POWELL. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Now the first explanation does not accord 
with our text, and suggests a reading ér@ rpér@ 
at some time. Can we go further than this? 
Suppose Aristophanes wrote : 
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‘ Well, speak now, if you like, and talk in that 
same Spartan fashion that is dear to you ’—i.e., 
‘Be Laconic.’ For the mode of expression 
cf. Pindar Jsth. VI. 59. réov ’Apyeiwv tpémov 
eipnoerai mov Kav Bpaxiorots. 

The slight corruption of ds to v would suggest 
eiré kai 6r@ Tpér@ xrd: while the writing in the 
margin of the simplex ordo airiv cimé rporov bs 
goa att gidtos, combined with the scholiast’s 
dr@ tpdor@, might well result in the text we have. 

his theory involves a wholesale transposition 
and thorough (if easy) corruption. But I would 
suggest in its favour that (a) avrdv, otherwise so 
awkward, strongly hints at the sense I have 
given; (4) R’s reading idos and the scholiast’s 
6r@ tpém@ both suggest a reading such as é6v got 
‘ore hidos, ete tpdrov : érw Tpém@ could scarcely 
itself ever have formed part of the text ; (c) the 
eiré of the scholiast, as a synonym for dé€ye, a 
common enough word, is perhaps made more 
understandable.! 

1 I am indebted to Mr. G. Thomson, of King’s 
College, for valuable help with this note. 

F. CLAYTON. 





King's College, Cambridge. 


NANEION. 


"Eort b€ cal Idveov, tos te xetporolnrov orpopt- 
Roerdés eudepes xy mwerpwoer did KoxDiov Tiv ava- 
Baow etxov- dro bé rhs Kopupis torw dmidety SAnv 
Thy wodey vroxeméevny airy mavrax der. 


Strabo XVII. i. Io. 


THE Loeb translator adds the note‘ Sanctuary 
of Pan’. The city is Alexandria, whose site is 
level. Artificial rocks, it seems, were the best 
that could be done there to make the god of 
Arcady feel at ease. 

But perhaps ITANEION means something else. 

In C.R. XL. 6 I drew attention to the strange 
uses of that word in Aeneas Tacticus. From 
his confused and probably corrupt text I in- 
ferred that maveiov (not mdveov) meant origin- 
ally ‘fire-signal’ (from mavés), comparing the 
history of ‘alarm’. From the passage of Strabo 
I infer the related meaning ‘signal-place’, 
gavdp: in modern Greek. 

Perhaps the word has that meaning in C./.G. 
4837 also, an inscription about cleansing rd 
ddpopa 76 €mirov Iaveiov at Apollinopolis Magna 
in Egypt. In schol. Ar. Zys. 910, on the other 
hand, it means a shrine of Pan. Which it 
means in Strabo’s account of Attic Anaphlystos, 
we cannot tell. E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EINSIEDELN ECLOGUES, I, 22 FF. 


Maxime divorum caelique aeterna potestas, 

seu tibi, Phoebe, placet temptare loquentia fila 

et citharae modulis primordia iungere mundi, 

carmine ceu virgo furit et canit ore coacto, 25 

fas mihi sit vidisse deos, fas prodere +mundum ; 

seu caeli mens illa fuit seu solis imago, 

dignus utroque <deo> stetit ostro clarus et 
auro 

intonuitque manu. 


25 carminibus E; carmine uti Baehrens ; car- 
mine ceu Aiddeck. 26 mundum E, Duf; mundo 
Hagen; divum? Riese; sacra Brakman. 28 deo 
om. E; alii alia. 


For various suggested transpositions of lines 
v. Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, vol. 111, 
p. 61, Buecheler-Riese, Anthologia Latina, 
no. 725,and J. W. and A. M. Duff, Minor Latin 
Poets, p. 326. None of them seem to bring 
much improvement to the sense, which, except 
for mundum in |. 26, is as satisfactory as the 
author’s vagueness permits it to be. 

Mundum can scarcely be right, as Ladas’s 
theme is the god Apollo, not the nature of the 
universe, and there is a strong probability that, 
as Brakman points out (Msce//a Quarta, Leiden 
1934, P. 39), it has crept in from the end of 
1,24. Hagen’s and Baehrens’s prodere mundo 
is a stodgy expression, rendered worse by its 
proximity, if the MS. order is correct, to frt- 
mordia iungere munat, It is only fair to state, 
however, that Baehrens transposes I. 24 to come 
after 1. 31. Something like Riese’s suggestion 
divum or Brakman’s sacra seems to be desired. 
The former, however, of these is not good after 
deos, and neither is supported by considerations 
of palaeography. 

I suggest prodere numen. The similarity 
between -eve mundi and -ere numen would in 
that case have been responsible for the error. 
I would put a comma after zungere mundi, and 
take lines 25 and 26 closely together: ‘even as 
the priestly maiden raves in song and chants 
with lips constrained, so may I be allowed to 
have looked on gods and to reveal their divine 
nature.’ Ladas, like the Pythian priestess, is 
the interpreter of Apollo, and reveals in song 
his divine essence and aspect. 

With the phrase Drodere numen we may com- 
pare Lucr. III, 18: ‘apparet divum numen,’ 
and Cic. Verr. II, iv, 49, 107: ‘Multa saepe 
prodigia vim eius (Cereris) numenque declarant.’ 


W. S. MAGUINNESS. 
University of Sheffield. 
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REVIEWS 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY WORLD. 


J. H. BreasteD: Ancient Times, A 
History of the Early World. Second 
edition, revised and largely rewritten. 
Pp. xiii, 823 ; 269 figures, 4 coloured 
plates, maps. Boston, London, etc. : 
Ginn, 1935. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

THERE can be no surprise that this 
deservedly famous book has now reached 
a second edition. Its reappearance is 
particularly welcome, as important pro- 
gress has recently been made in so 
many fields and our knowledge can 
now be enriched from the results of 
such excavations as those of Woolley 
and his colleagues at Ur. 

Professor Breasted shows us man 
before civilization, as a food-gatherer 
in the Early Stone Age and as a food- 
producer in the Later. Then come the 
discovery of metals and the gradual 
dawn of civilization first in the Nile 
Valley, then in the land of the two 
rivers, Euphrates and Tigris. The 
pageant of the great early empires is 
unrolled before us, until with the 
Persians the great Indo-Germanic 
people takes the lead that it has never 
since lost in  world-history. The 
unique religious development of the 
Hebrew race claims its own special 
chapter. Then follow Greece and 
Rome with the manifold richness of 
their historical and cultural develop- 
ment, to create the still living inheri- 
tance of the Ancient World. We see 
how Greece failed to achieve complete 
political success, but how magnificently 
she atoned for that failure by her 
amazing literature and art, and how 
Rome finally brought unity to almost 
the whole of the known world. The 
triumph of the barbarians in the West 
rings down the curtain on antiquity, 
while amid the confusion the founda- 


tions of modern Europe can already be 
dimly discerned. 

It is impossible in a short review to 
do anything like justice to the skill 
with which this long story is told. 
Professor Breasted has mastered the 
treatment of history in outline. Com- 
pression may occasionally leave details 
obscure, but the main contour-lines are 
drawn with certainty and precision. 
The history of the great bearers of 
civilization is seen in their relations 
to one another and to the whole; we 
are released from the limited view 
which concentrates on some one section 
as if it were the complete plan. The 
book is admirably proportioned. To 
take only one example of many, the 
Roman Empire receives adequate treat- 
ment, and we are not rushed in a few 
pages over those centuries in which 
Rome’s historical mission was under- 
stood and realized. The reader of Pro- 
fessor Breasted’s book will not ask 
himself why the study of Ancient 
Times concerns us today. The answer 
is implicit in the story from its first 
page and grows in clearness and con- 
viction till the last. 

A special word of praise is due to 
the illustrations, chosen with fine dis- 
crimination, amazing in their wealth 
and variety, and, for the most part, 
excellent in quality; only here and 
there, as in the case of a few coins, 
do we notice a decline from a very high 
standard. In general, the illustrations 
do indeed illustrate the subject and 
whet the appetite for further study. 
We must indeed count ourselves fortu- 
nate in having so admirable an outline 
of Ancient Times ready to our hands, 
and congratulate Professor Breasted on 
a noble achievement. 

HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


British Museum. 
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TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


Prince YoussouF KAMAL: Quelques 
éclaircissements épars sur mes Monu- 
menta Cartographica Africae et Aegyptt. 
Pp. vili+218. Leiden: Brill, 1935. 
Stiff paper ; ‘ pas en commerce.’ 

GAETANO Mario CoLuMBA: Ricerche 
storiche. 1. Geografia e geografi del 
mondo antico. Pp. vi+362. Palermo: 
Trimarchi, 1935. Stiff paper, L. 45. 

PRINCE YoussoUF KaMAL has supple- 

mented his Monumenta Cartographica, 

containing reproductions of early maps 
from various countries and periods, with 

a volume of introductory essays (in 

lecture form), dealing with general 

questions arising out of this collection 
of documents, The whole enterprise 
originated in his inability to find any 
published work covering the whole of 
this ground; though he has found it 
necessary, after all, to limit his pro- 

gramme to Africa. It is nevertheless a 

magnificent and well-executed work. 

To the original plan it has been neces- 

sary to add supplements to include 

documents not originally contemplated, 
but found indispensable as the publica- 
tion went forward; illustrating, for 
example, ancient Egyptian knowledge 
of other parts of Africa, and classical 
documents for African and Egyptian 
cartography. Similar additions are con- 
templated to illustrate ancient know- 
ledge of Egypt and Africa among 

Asiatic peoples. The author raises fun- 

damental questions in an introductory 

discussion of the geographical and 
cartographical notions and devices of 
illiterate folk, and draws interesting 


parallels between early stages of map- 
drawing and of writing; for maps, too, 
may be either symbolic or pictorial. 
He compares also the medieval ‘ T-O’ 
maps with Sallust’s description of the 
continents (Jugurtha 17) and argues 
from similar cartographical expedients 
to similar geographical notions ; which 
in principle is sound enough. On the 
other hand, he professes complete scep- 
ticism as to the authority of the maps 
included in manuscripts of Ptolemy. 
The more detailed discussion of medi- 
eval, oriental, and Portuguese carto- 
graphy falls outside the scope of this 
review. 

Professor Columba has celebrated his 
fortieth year as Professor of Ancient 
History at Palermo, and by way of 
Festschrift his friends are publishing his 
collected works, of which this first 
volume contains papers on the origin 
of the name ‘ Aegean,’ which (Columba 
thinks) originally meant only the waters 
between Euboea, Chios, and Imbros, 
and referred to the currents (aiyes : cf. 
xatavyifev) in them; on the Triballi- 
ans and the course of the Ister; and 
on Roman geographical literature with 
special reference to the sources of 
Solinus in relation to Mela and Pliny, 
whose works (it is argued) represent 
stages in the transmission of material 
which took literary shape in the days 
of Sallust and Varro. One can only 
admire the meticulous care and great 
length with which these points are 
discussed. J. L. Myres. 

New College, Oxford. 





FREE WILL IN HOMER? 


C. Voict: Ueberlegung und Entschei- 
dung. Studien zur Selbstauffassung 
des Menschen bei Homer. Pp. 10g. 
Berlin-Charlottenburg: Pan-Verlags- 
gesellschaft, 1934. Paper, M. 4.50. 

THE genesis of this monograph in 

Snell’s Atschylos und das Handeln im 

Drama is apparent; it is in fact little 

more than the documentation of Snell’s 

thesis that choice and free will in 
action are unknown to Homeric man. 

Every passage in Homer which deals 


with deliberation and decision is passed 
in conscientious review; the facts that 
aipetoOa: has not yet acquired the 
meaning ‘to choose’ and that there is 
no verb for decision which takes a per- 
sonal subject are duly stressed, and the 
conclusion is reached that ‘die Men- 
schen Homers handeln nicht eigentlich 
(d-h. mit vollem Bewusstsein eigenen 
Handelns) sondern sie reagiren.’ The 
action of a man who braces himself for 
enterprise or endurance, yields or re- 
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fuses to yield to the persuasion of a 
friend or obeys a goddess, is mechanical, 
determined from without. Thus-when 
Odysseus, isolated in the fight, debates 
whether he shall fight or flee and 
concludes ara tin wor tadta diros dre- 
réEato Ovuos ; | olda yap StTe KaKol pev 
amoixovTat Trorépmoso, ds 5é x’ aprotevnor 
payn én, Tov 5 para ypew | Eorapevar 
Kpatepas, 7 EBAnT’ H 7’ EBadr ardor, 
407-10, ‘er besinnt sich auf die Norm, 
an die er als Angehoriger seiner sozialen 
Schicht gebunden ist.... Dass die 
Moral sozial gebunden ist, heisst aber 
nichts anderes als dass das Bewusstsein 
pers6nlicher Entscheidungen und per- 
sonlicher Freiheit noch nicht erwacht 
ist’ (p. 92). At what stage of his 
development man and his morals cease 
to be ‘sozial gebunden’ we need not 
stay to inquire. To most readers the 
poet, considering that he has no tech- 
nical jargon at his disposal, will seem 
to convey fairly well the problem of the 
divided will and to have no intention 
of robbing Odysseus of responsibility. 


In « 49-53 at all events there is nothing 
‘gebunden,’ nothing but the stark re- 
solve of a brave man not to yield to 
temptation and end his sufferings by 
suicide, and here (p. 80) Dr. Voigt 
has nothing to offer but a barren com- 
ment on the form. The Iliad has been 
frequently and justly compared to those 
tragedies in which he and Snell find 
the earliest presentment of man as a 
free and conscious agent, and Achilles 
is a truly tragic hero. Agamemnon 
may ascribe his share of responsibility 
to Zeus, Moira and Erinys, and no 
one thinks him worth arguing with. 
Achilles knows that by the course he 
adopted with deliberate and reiterated 
choice he has brought about the death 
of his friend, and by a choice no less 
deliberate he redeems the worst of his 
cruelty at the end. If the poet had 
seen his characters as the marionettes to 
which Dr. Voigt’s theory would reduce 
them the Iliad would not be one of the 
great poems of the world. 
H. L. LORIMER. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 





AAGE 


Fritz WeurRiti: AA@E BIOQSAS. 
Studien zur dltesten Ethik bei den 


Griechen. Pp. vi+110. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931. Paper, 
Rm. 5. 


SomE have interpreted the quietism of 
Hellenistic philosophy, its ideal of 
serenity in obscurity, as a result of 
decadence, the sign of a failing spirit. 
Maintaining that beliefs and_philo- 
sophies are not the results of social and 
political conditions but follow their 
own laws, Dr. Wehrli suggests that the 
belief in the capriciousness of fortune 
is evidence for the character of the 
Greek mind, its Empfindungsweise. He 
relates that belief reasonably enough to 
the earlier belief in the jealousy of the 
gods, and traces the ideal of passionless 
calm in obscurity to the early advice 
not to provoke the gods by presumption. 
He takes in turn the different literary 
forms of the earlier period. Lyric and 
elegiac poets dwell upon man’s help- 
lessness under misfortune, suffering for 
sin and folly, cheered yet deluded by 


BIOZAS. 


hope, finding surer strength in dpery or 
consoling himself by full enjoyment of 
love and wine. In die Novelle the 
oracle at Delphi reveals, among other 
things, that the greatest happiness 
belongs not to kings who suffer calamity, 
but to a poor peasant who enjoys to 
the end the little that he needs and 
desires. Herodotus reflects how great- 
ness is exposed to the jealousy of the 
gods. Essentially these same thoughts 
Dr. Wehrli traces also in Pindar, 
7Eschylus and Sophocles. Between 
Herodotus and Pindar he inserts four 
pages pointing to the value that some 
assigned to skill or knowledge as a help 
in dealing with misfortune. 

On the whole the analysis and the 
interpretation of the evidence chosen 
are good and pleasant toread. Homer 
should, perhaps, have been discussed 
first and made the occasion for recogni- 
tion of other trends of thought. He 
appears in a meagre six pages between 
the lyrics and die Novelle. A complete 
survey of the period would, I think, 
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leave us with the conclusion that this 
discouraging pessimism is but occa- 
sional reflection amid the practical 
striviags of an eager race, and that, al- 
though to explain greatness overthrown 
and to discourage presumption the 


gods were sometimes described as 
jealous, men were constantly thanking 
them for greatness achieved and trusting 
in their ultimate justice. 

R. B. ONIANS. 


University College, Swansea. 





PINDAR AND HIS CALLING. 


HERMANN GUNDERT: Pindar und sein 
Dichterberuf. Pp. 151. (Frankfurter 
Studien zur Religion und Kultur der 
Antike, X.) Frankfurt am Main: 
Klostermann, 1935. Paper, RM. 8. 

TuIs excellent work is designed chiefly 

to show the general consistency and 

gradual development of Pindar’s out- 
look in the epinician odes and the con- 
nexion of his poetry with his own con- 
ception of his standing as poet and 
citizen. Gundert is deeply indebted to 

Wilamowitz, Schadewaldt, and Her- 

mann Frankel, and owes something to 

Illig, but his method is original. The 

books falls into three chapters: Areta 

und Ruhm als ‘Licht,’ Das Lied als 

Charis, and Die Idee des Dichterberufs 

in Pindars Leben, followed by an appen- 

dix of over four hundred notes, which 

deal largely with problems of detailed 

interpretation. Several of these are 
very valuable, for instance 108, on Tid. 

One or two of the quotations suggest 
that Gundert does not feel strongly 
the flow of Pindar’s verse (for instance 

Saipovious for Sa:moviousr in n. 229 and 

obte for ovr’ dy in n. 242), and he ought 

not to have written wot’ ov« av ToApav 
tovs “EdAnvas in his paraphrase of Isth. 


viii 12, but in general his judgment on 
points of grammar and style is good, 
and he knows Pindar extremely well. 
The picture which he draws of Pindar’s 
spiritual development is subtle and 
moving, though not very novel, and 
seems essentially right, but parts of his 
building are raised upon shaky foun- 
dations. The Seventh Nemean, the 
Eleventh Pythian, and the Second 
Pythian, which he calls (p. 75) ‘the 
greatest decision of his life,’ have long 
formed the scaffolding of all such struc- 
tures, and when all is said much in all 
three remains extremely obscure. In 
general Gundert is apt to treat current 
dating as more certain than it is. He 
gives an interesting but hardly con- 
vincing interpretation of the closing 
passage of Ol. ii (p. 54). 

Gundert shares with Schadewaldt an 
intensely sympathetic approach to Pin- 
dar’s fundamental ideas. This is infi- 
nitely better than the tone of silly 
patronage fashionable in England, but 
it is sometimes pushed beyond reason, 
and cannot be accepted without qualifi- 
cation. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





NEW LIGHT ON 


R. PFEIFFER: Die neuen AJHTHEEIS 
zu Kallimachosgedichten. Pp. 50. (Szb. 
d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. 
Abt., 1934, Heft 10.) Munich: Beck, 
1934. Paper. 

PROFESSOR PFEIFFER has made many 

notable contributions to the elucidation 

of the new fragments of Callimachus. 

The present volume maintains the high 

standard set by its predecessors. Its 

contents may be summarized thus: 

Chap. I. Meaning of denynoes. The 

present work not a continuation of 


CALLIMACHUS. 


the Florence Scholia on the Aetia. 
Chap. II discusses six passages in the 
Aimynoes. Col. I. 37 sqq. Euthycles, 
the Locrian athlete, identified from 
Euseb. praep. evang. Col. II. 23 sqq. 
Editors wrong in connecting with 
Apollo-Daphne story. (Maeandrius of 
Miletus as a source of Call. In Florence 
Aetia papyrus C fr. 3, 2 sqq. read 
Maz ]avdpides ef te madacai.) Col. III. 
12 sqq. Read Acrapaiw[v. The story 
is concerned with the sacrifice of Theo- 
dotus of Lipara by the victorious 
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Tyrseni, cp. Schol. Ov. Ib. 465. Col. 
III. 34 sqq. Read ‘AAnuos and ézretrev 
ov Sdéov. Cp. Diod. 4. 22. 3 (from 
Timaeus). ‘“AAgos gives proper loca- 
tion for the story; cp. river”AAns near 
Paestum. Col. IV. 22 sqq. For wooden 
image of Hera at Samos cp. Clem. Al. 
Proty. Hence read émi Bacidéws (?) 
IIpox[Aéos to]de EvAov. In fr. 105 
XxéApwov should be kept despite Paus. 
VII. 4, 4. Col. V. 18 sqq. Story is 
that of Antigone’s offering to her two 
brothers and later ritual, cp. Ov. Tr. 
5. 5- 333 1b. 35. Chap. III. Col. VII. 
32 sqq.=epode (Iambic Trimeter and 
Ithyphallicum) on Hermes of Aenus. 
Identity of poem with Oxy. P. 661 con- 
clusively proved. Text of the latter 
printed with improvements. Chap. IV. 
Col. IX. 25 sqq.= poem (Trochaic Tri- 
meters) on birth of friend’s daughter. 
Identified (as by Lobel, Rostagni) with 
Oxy. P. rorr fol. VII. In Col. IX. 29 
read veunOévtwv (or Svaveunbévtwv). 
Reference to Hebe’s birth explained 
from precepts of rhetoricians. Chap. 
V discusses the order of C.’s poems, 
Chap. VI the ‘composition’ of the 
Aetia. 

Throughout Chaps. II-IV Professor 
Pfeiffer shows his usual sanity of judge- 
ment and power of illustration. A few 
points may be noted. At Col. III. 12 


Pfeiffer’s identification with the story of 
Theodotus makes it probable that nec- 
tar was contrasted with human blood 
(or flesh) as the drink (or food) of the 
gods, but .restoration of the line still 
seems impossible, and the partial coin- 
cidence with the Florence A etia papyrus, 
C fr. 3, 4, only makes matters more 
puzzling. Pfeiffer’s restoration of Oxy. 
P. 661, 16=‘07’ dorépas BAl[ewm may 
perhaps be supported by Catullus, 
LXVI, 89 tuwens cum sidera. In line 26 
of this poem it is not clear why Pfeiffer 
translates avd@. ‘an derselben Stelle.’ 
For the more natural sense ‘ again’ cp. 
Call. Dian. 24 etc. 

In Chaps. I, V, and VI the author’s 
views are naturally more disputable. 
It is satisfactory to find that despite 
the Diegetes he refuses to regard the 
Coma Berenices as forming part of the 
Aetia, but his solution of the problem 
connected with the order of the poems 
in the Diegeseis, viz. the transference of 
Col. IX. 25 sqq. after 32 sqq. of the 
same column, seems at the moment less 
good than Rostagni’s remedy, which 
consists in putting Col. IX. 32 sqq. 
after or before Col. VII. 19 sqq. The 
latter alternative is probably to be 
preferred. 

E. A. BARBER. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


THE ART OF THE LOGOS. 


J. A. K. THomson: The Art of the Logos. 
Pp. 246. London : George Allen and 
Unwin, 1935. Linen, boards, 7s. 6d. 

THE purpose of this book is stated to 

be the aesthetic consideration of ‘ the 

Logos or Traditional Story of the 

ancient Greeks’. The book does not 

achieve this aim. Instead, it classifies 
the various types of traditional story, 
and exemplifies them almost exclusively 
from Herodotus. It then discusses the 
presuppositions of the MHerodotean 


stories—e.g., the type of audience 
which heard them and the style which 
it demanded. And finally it shows 
that Herodotus was the first consider- 
able artist to unite the stories into one 
prose work—his method being essen- 
tially that of Homer, in building tradi- 


tional material into an ‘architectural 
whole’, 

When dealing with the material and 
the art of Herodotus, the book is con- 
vincingly argued and pleasantly (if dif- 
fusely) written. It is a useful antidote 
to predominantly historical criticism of 
Herodotus, and it helps to explain 
several ancient estimates of his work, 
as well as the fascination which he exer- 
cises on story-readers of all time. 

But the reader must be warned not 
to expect too much. He will, for in- 
stance, find no allusions to traditional 
stories which entered literature after 
Herodotus. Yet it was hardly worth 
the author’s while to produce univers- 
ally applicable labels and then point 
out that they do not always fit the 
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Herodotean stories. But the book 
moves at such a leisurely pace, it has 
so many translations of the Herodotean 
tales, and its references to non-Hero- 
dotean traditional literature are so few 
that it is perhaps meant for under- 
graduates and schoolboys. For them 
it would be a useful introduction to 
some of the literary aspects of Hero- 
dotus. But they should be warned that 
long after Herodotus tales were being 
born and growing up in Greece; and that 
Herodotus’ choice and use of the stories 


represents only one period and one 
attitude. And I think that they might 
expect some discussion of the aesthetic 
value of the stories in Herodotus’ work 
—something which would answer the 
criticism expressed in Cicero de legibus 
I 3 and elaborated at the beginning 
of Reitzenstein’s Hellenistische Wunder- 
erzahlungen. They might find, in fact, 
that the book was pleasant and useful, 
but incomplete. 
GILBERT HIGHET. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


ANCIENT SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von A. Gercke und 
E. Norden. Vierte Auflage. II. Band, 
5. Heft: Exakte Wissenschaften von 
A. REHM und K. VoGEL. Pp. 78. 
6. Heft: Geschichte der Philosophie von 
A. GERCKE, bearbeitet von E. Hoff- 
mann. Pp. 118. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1933 and 1932. 

THESE two separately issued parts, 

which can also be procured bound up 

with Heft 4 (Wide-Nilsson’s Griechische 
und Rémische Religion) as one half- 
volume, bring up to date Volume II of 

Gercke and Norden’s well-known work. 

The revision is differently carried out 

in the two cases. Rehm’s Exact 

Sciences, rewritten on the basis of 

Heiberg’s original, is practically a new 

composition. His collaborator, Vogel, 

has written the sections on mathematics, 
optics and acoustics, which are inserted 
chronologically in their appropriate 
places. The special sciences (including 
medicine) are separately dealt with for 
the four main periods, Pre-Socratic, 

Attic, Hellenistic and Roman, each of 

which is prefaced by a general sketch 

of the historical and _ philosophical 
features of the epoch, serving as a basis 
for the subsequent detailed surveys. 

One cannot do justice in a short notice 

to the wealth of material and of biblio- 

graphical references, which render the 
book an invaluable aid to specialized 
research in this field. Of particular 
interest to philosophers are the discus- 
sion of the constitution of the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus, the references for Plato’s 
mathematical speculations (to which 


A. E. Taylor’s Mind articles entitled 
Forms and Numbers and A. Diés’ very 
recent solution of the ‘ Birth Number’ 
of Rep. VIII, 546 should be added), and 
the careful account of the achievements 
of the Hellenistic mathematicians and 
astronomers. 

In contrast, Gercke’s original text of 
the History of Philosophy remains largely 
unchanged. To attempt more than 
minor additions and corrections, or the 
insertion of references to recent litera- 
ture, would have necessitated a com- 
plete rewriting, going far beyond the 
task which Hoffmann undertook of re- 
vising this classic text. Consequently he 
has retained the main lines of Gercke’s 
individual treatment, while conscious 
that the latter’s philosophical outlook 
has been somewhat outmoded by the 
researches of the last twenty-five years. 
One would, for example, gladly see the 
long section on the Sophists and So- 
cratics shortened, in exchange for fuller 
notices of the Vorsokratiker ; few would 
now accept Gercke’s systematization of 
Plato’s teaching or his traditional view 
of the Cynic and Cyrenaic schools; while 
the work of Jaeger and his school has 
modified our idea of Aristotle’s system. 
To remedy these defects as far as 
possible, Hoffmann has inserted here 
and there, in footnotes or small type, 
pregnant summaries of more modern 
views on crucial problems; though it 
would have been helpful to have his 
additions clearly designated in some 
way. Scarcely satisfactory to British 
eyes, familiar with the work of Burnet 
and others, is his contribution to 
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the Socratic problem, added, exception- 
ally, to the main text (pp. 32-3; of. 
p. 24, n. 2), which rejects the Platonic 
Socrates, equally with other portraits, 
as a one-sided fiction, and traces the 
disturbing discrepancies in our tradi- 
tion to the strange, self-contradictory 


personality of the Master (his drozia) 
and the distinctive peculiarities of his 
teaching. It seems impossible to rest 
content with so sceptical a solution. 


A. J. D. PorTEous. 


University of Edinburgh. 





TWO CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF PLATONISM. 


Hans Witims: EIKON: Eine be- 
griffsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum 
Platonismus. 1.Teil: Philon von 
Alexandreia, mit einer Einleitung 
iiber Platon und die Zwischenzeit. 
Pp. vii+121. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1935. Paper, M. 6. 

PauL HEnry, S.J.: Plotin et  Occident: 
Firmicus Maternus, Marius Victorinus, 
Saint Augustin et Macrobe. Pp. 2g1. 
Louvain: Spicilegium Sacrum Lo- 
vaniense, 1934. Stiff paper, 18 belgas. 

Dr. WILvtMs, who is a pupil of Karl 

Reinhardt, has set himself the task of 

tracing the ‘ Umwandlungen’ to which 

the Platonic concept of imitation was 
subjected in the Hellenistic world. Such 

‘ Begriffsgeschichte’ can throw a par- 

ticularly penetrating light upon the 

welter of intermingling traditions, shift- 
ing emotional foci, and slowly changing 
habits of thought, whose collective re- 
sultant we call the mind of a period; 
and Dr. Willms keeps this wider pur- 
pose clearly in view. In the present 
instalment of his work, after briefly 
examining the usage of eiewv and kin- 
dred terms in Plato and adding some 
interesting notes (which would bear 
expansion) on the modification of the 

Platonic doctrine under Aristotelian and 

Stoic influences, he turns to the oriental 

conception of a mediator, subordinate 

god or primal Man, who is eixav Geod, 
and illustrates this from post-exilian 

Judaism, the Hermetica, and Pauline 

Christianity. The remainder of the 

book is concerned with the blending of 

these two traditions in Philo, for whom 
practically everything, spiritual as well 
as material, is an ‘image’ of something 
else. In his general view of Philo the 
author follows Bréhier, steering a judi- 
cious middle course between the ‘ gre- 
cizing’ interpretation of Leisegang and 
the extreme ‘orientalism’ of Reitzen- 


stein’s school; but he stresses the fact 
that Philo’s world-picture is a genuine 
creation expressive of a new religious 
attitude, not simply an eclectic jumble 
of mutually inconsistent ‘sources.’ We 
are promised a continuation dealing 
with the significance of eéx#v in Pagan 
and Christian Neoplatonism. 

The author of Plotin et l’Occident ex- 
presses a modest hope that it ‘may 
perhaps serve as a foundation for the 
central chapter’ of the still unwritten 
history of Neoplatonism in the Latin 
West. He has examined carefully the 
knowledge of Plotinus shown by the 
four authors named in the title, and the 
manner in which they use it, together 
with some passing references in other 
Latin writers. Rightly stressing the 
importance of actual citations or close 
paraphrases of identifiable passages in 
the Enneads, as against vague doctrinal 
affiliations, he has produced a sound 
and valuable piece of work, which pro- 
vides a needed corrective to various 
ill-grounded speculations recently put 
forward in this field. The following 
are the main conclusions reached :— 

(1) The account of Plotinus’ death 
in Firmicus Maternus does not require 
us to postulate (with Oppermann) an 
otherwise unknown Vita Plotint by Eu- 
stochius: Firmicus used Porphyry’s 
narrative and embroidered on it. 

(2) An examination of the adversus 
Arium of Victorinus shows that, whether 
he translated the Enneads or not, he 
had certainly studied them closely and 
steeped himself in the technicalities of 
the Plotinian system. 

(3) Augustine’s statement in the de 
Beata Vita that he had ‘read a very 
few of the essays of Plotinus’ is vin- 
dicated against the contentions of 
Theiler, that he had read none, and of 
Nérregaard and others, that he had 
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read at least twenty-two. According 
to Henry he had read before his con- 
version, in Latin, Emn. I. vi, V. i, and 
possibly a few other treatises. The de 
Civ. Det shows a much wider knowledge 
of the Enneads, which may have been 
acquired through a study of the original 
Greek. 

(4) Macrobius, like Augustine, knows 
the Enneads at first hand. His account 
of the views of Plato and Plotinus on 
suicide (in Somn. Scip. 1. 13) is based 
directly on the Phaedo and Enn. I. ix, 
not on a lost Plotinian treatise (Heine- 
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mann) or a lost Porphyrian commentary 
(Cumont). 

(5) Comparison between ancient ci- 
tations of the Enneads and our manu- 
script tradition tends to confirm the 
soundness of the latter, which, as Henry 
rightly observes, has been ‘ corrected’ 
in places out of all recognition by nine- 
teenth-century critics. I look forward 
with interest to the further work on the 
history of the text of Plotinus which 
Father Henry promises us. 

E. R. Dopps. 


University of Birmingham. 


DATED GREEK MINUSCULE MSS. 


Monumenta Palaeographica Vetera. First 
Series. Dated Greek Minuscule MSS. 
to the year 1200 A.D., edited by 
Kirsopp Lake and SILVA LAKE. 
Fasc. I. MSS. at Jerusalem, Patmos 
and Athens. Pl. 1-77. Fasc. II. 
MSS. in Venice, Oxford and London, 
Pl. 78-151. Boston, U.S.A.: The 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (London: Christophers), 
1934. Portfolios, 40s. each. 

Two to be published yearly: about ten 

in all. Each is a portfolio of 16x14 

inches and contains a very concise 
technical description of each MS. and 
about 75 loose plates. For all details 
about each MS. catalogues should be 

consulted, but an ingenious set of 150 

diagrams reduces to order the possible 

types of ruling. Full-size facsimiles are 
given of one or more pages of each 

MS. (reduction only in one case) and 

of the subscription or other statement 

determining the date. The serial num- 
bers of the MSS. go straight through 
independently of the plate-numbers : 
references will be as simple as possible. 

The technical execution is perfect. 

In these two fasciculi we have par- 
ticulars and specimens of 85 MSS. 
dated before 1200; this looks as if the 
complete work would contain something 
over 400. The list in Gardthausen’ 
(1879) contains about 250; he did not 
try to bring it up to date in1g13. Our 
authors promise us a complete list by 
the Abbé Devreesse. They speak of 
going on to later centuries. I rather 


wonder whether they will want to do 
anew such work as that done for the 
MSS. in Russia by Cereteli and 
Sobolevski. 

Such an array of dated material 
ought to enable us to place Greek 
minuscules as nearly as human nature 
allows. Turning over these pages and 
thinking of the undated MSS. with 
which we mostly have to do, I feel that 
on the whole modern current dating is 
confirmed. Such a case is MS. 32, 
Pl. 58, 63, an O.T. from Serres, now 
Athens, Suppl. 641: dated a.p. 914: it 
exactly recalls the Parisinus of Demos- 
thenes always referred to the early tenth 
century. 

But the direct help for Classics is 
less than might be expected. In Fasc. 
I, Jerusalem, Patmos and Athens, 
there is not a single classical MS. 
The Clarkianus of Plato ought to be 
on Patmos; its history accounts for 
this fasciculus being so poor. But 
Fasc. II, Marciana, Bodleian and British 
Museum, has only seven, all old 
friends reproduced in Wattenbach et 
von Velsen or by the Palaeographical 
Society: they are the Marcian Aristotle 
and Delectus Legum, the Bodleian 
Euclid and Plato, the London Lucian 
(dated c. 914 as being written by the 
scribe of the Paris Clement), Nonnus 
(described only under Greg. Naz.) and 
the Townley Homer. With regard to 
the last the editors acquiesce in the 
dating A.D. 1059. In spite of all 
authority I feel that this is too early 
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and that there must be some mistake: 
no doubt 1059 is the one year for its 
date indiction 13 and Saturday 18 Sep- 
tember (i.e. dominical letter C and 
indiction 12 in the Tables), but in Sep- 
tember the indiction had only just 
changed and I find myself writing the 
wrong year all through January. In- 
diction 14 (Tables 13) would give quite 
a different set of years, e.g. 1165, much 
more consonant with the style of 
writing. I cannot think that the ® 
seen by our editors can be part of 
S ® = H; why should the year have 
been scratched out? More likely there 
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was written the name of a place which 
betrayed a former owner (No. 86, PI. 
127-128; cf. Pal. Soc. i. 67, N.P.S. i. 
204, Gardthausen’, II. p. 382). Two 
or three cases of indictions not tallying 
with A.M. are among the subscriptions 
here given. 

The editors have found yet a new 
service that they can render to Greek 
Palaeography and we are duly grateful. 
But the final impression is of the ex- 
treme proportionate rarity of Classical 
MSS. ; seven, one might rather say five, 
out of eighty-five: the thread running 
through the ages was very slender. 

E.iis H. MINNs. 





GREEK DOCUMENTS FROM EGYPT. 


DIETER CURSCHMANN: Papyri Iandanae. 
Fasc. septimus: Griechische Ver- 
waltungsurkunden. Pp. 259-350; 4 
facsimiles. Leipzig and Berlin: Teub- 
ner, 1934. Paper, RM. 8.60. 

THIs part must rank as one of the 

most noteworthy in the series. Two 

documents which it contains are of out- 
standing interest : 137, a tariff of fees 
in the catadoyiopol TaV Katoixwy (note 
that women regularly paid much more 
than men, that the fees for land planted 
with trees were double those for arable, 
and that on the first acquisition of 
catoecic land a double fee was payable ; 
the first fact shows that the originally 
military character of the holdings was 
not forgotten even under Roman rule, 
the third suggests that there may after 
all be truth in the recently shaken view 
that holders of catoecic land, as such, 
enjoyed certain privileges), and 140, an 
edict on the privileges of the Antinoites, 
which provides what seems to be con- 
clusive proof of Wilcken’s theory that 
the territory of Antinoopolis did not at 
first form a separate nome. Others 
deserving of mention are 134 (on the 

transfer of a lease of royal land, 83 

B.C. ?), 138, an interesting list of corn 

payments which C. takes as purchases 

for the army (but in view of the high 
price and the deductions for éxatoorTy 


one wonders if they were not rather 
purchases by some large corporation— 
Alexandria ?), 139 (an explanation by 
a dyke overseer of a failure to report 
the fall of mulberry trees), 142, which 
provides the first evidence in a Greek 
papyrus of the cultivation of cotton, 
and 144, a good example of ‘ Chancery 
hand.’ 

The editor has done his work excel- 
lently, though some of his readings do 
not inspire complete confidence. A 
perhaps belated protest, too, may be 
allowed against the practice of dotting 
letters within brackets. This is surely 
an unnecessary and confusing refine- 
ment. A letter is either visible or in- 
visible: if the former, it should be out- 
side the bracket, but dotted if doubtful 
or very imperfect; if the latter, it 
should be inside the bracket, without a 
dot. In 139, 24-28 better sense is made 
by omitting the commas after mpatas 
and xatarentwxévat : the trees actually 
fell (emphasized by paras), at the time 
indicated, through the violence of the 
wind, but those on the embankment 
had first been loosened (rpocecadciabar) 





VOL. XLIX. 


NO. CCCLVIII. 


by the break in the dyke. In]. 25 can 
[wa]yra be read for [a]lyra ? 
H. I. Beur. 
British Museum. 
M 
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RHITSONA. 


P. N. Ure: Aryballoi and Figurines 
from Rhitsona in Boeotia. Pp. xiit+ 
108; map and 21 plates. (Reading 
University Studies.) | Cambridge: 
University Press, 1934. Cloth, 21s. 

Tus book completes the series of pub- 

lications devoted to the results of the 

excavations in the cemetery at Rhitsona 

near Mykalessos between 1907 and 1922, 

begun by the late Ronald Burrows. Its 

importance lies in the fact that it is the 
only Boeotian cemetery which has been 
really scientifically excavated. The 
graves described date from the eighth to 
the sixth century and are marked by the 
great number of Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian aryballoi which they con- 
tained. The earliest, No. 134, which is 
classed with No. 1 previously published, 
yielded geometric vases and two ex- 
amples of the so-called Argive mono- 
chrome ware. The latest is assigned to 
the early sixth century, but the author, 
as regards the two main types, the 
Corinthian aryballos and its close rela- 
tion the bombylios or alabastron, carries 
the account for completeness’ sake to 
the middle of that century. The account 
of the Corinthian pottery is naturally 
the most important part of the book, and 
the author has arrived at a chronological 
grouping from the evidence of the 

Rhitsona graves controlled by compari- 

sons with similar evidence from Sicily 

and Southern Italy. His conclusions 
thus have been reached independently 
of Payne’s, and the author remarks :— 

‘Though I find myself in practical 

agreement with his (Payne’s) chronology, 

my three groups of Corinthian graves do 
not altogether correspond to his three 
periods, the principal difference being 
that his very comprehensive “ early” 
period includes much that I had re- 

garded, and still regard, as middle. . . . 

Even this difference, however, is largely 

a matter of approach: Necrocorinthia 

is a study of archaic Corinthian art ; in 

the present study we are concerned 


almost exclusively with small vases that 
are all varieties of what is practically 
one shape, the aryballos, and are dealing 
with this limited material rather from 
the archaeological-historical than from 
the artistic point of view. On the 
latter the Rhitsona material has little to 
contribute, but for the history of the 
more mechanical types, which are com- 
paratively neglected by Payne, it forms 
a useful basis for a fuller study, and I 
have accordingly listed somewhat fully 
examples noted from other sites.’ Thus 
this book as representing the results of 
field and of archaeological work, though 
restricted to one site, as opposed to 
museum and artistic study, is another 
useful step towards a more complete 
understanding of the complexities of 
Corinthian pottery. 

There is an instructive account of the 
graves and methods of burial, and in the 
main part of the book the pottery is 
discussed according to its varieties. 
Similar sections discuss the figurines, 
beads, bronzes, and other minor finds, 
and at the end comes a list of the 
graves with their contents. An ap- 
pendix deals with aryballoi and related 
vases from other sites, and in this, for 
instance, the list of warrior aryballoi 
shows how much useful material this 
book adds to our knowledge of Corin- 
thian pottery. Asa simple straightfor- 
ward account of a scientific excavation it 
leaves little to be desired. The lists are 
clear and it is easy to find the references 
to the plates, to the list of grave con- 
tents, and to objects in other places. 
By maintaining what critics might call 
a pedestrian level the author has done 
good service to archaeology, for a publi- 
cation of this character is of greater 
archaeological value than one which 
selects the more important or more 
artistic objects for discussion and 
ignores the commonplace. 

A. J. B. Wace. 

Cambridge. 
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AN APPROACH TO GREEK SCULPTURE. 


An Approach to Greek Sculpture. “ By 
A. J.B. Wace. Pp.52. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1935. Paper, 2s. 

THIS inaugural address contains much 
interesting, provocative and hypothe- 
tical material. The author examines 
Greek sculpture in the light of what 
he knows of actual and modern methods 
of sculpture. He explains that no one 
has ‘yet attempted to follow up this 
line of approach to its logical con- 
sequences.’ Here are the main logical 
consequences he deduces : 

(1) That bronze-casting influenced 
profoundly all marble-carving subse- 
quent to its invention. All stone- 
carving became wholly dependent upon 
modelling, from about 510 B.c., in 
consequence. 

There has never been much dispute 
about the first generalization, indeed 
it is usually considered as axiomatic. 
But the second is directly contrary to 
the facts. Marble-carving which was 
only influenced in a general way by 
contemporary bronze work flourished 
vigorously in the early fifth century. 
The ‘ Leonidas’ and the two heads of 
similar figures from Olympia, the 
Eleusis ‘ Persephone’ and the Kore of 
Euthydikos, the ‘ Critian’ and ‘ blond’ 
boys, the Girgenti, Eutresis and other 
male figures of the same group are 
evidence enough. 

(2) Kanachos was a bronze-worker, 
not a stone-carver. Pliny’s statement 
that he carved in marble is evaded by 
an ingenious argumentation (p. 16) 
that will hardly hold water in the light 
of our further knowledge from Pau- 
sanias (ix. 10. 2) that he also carved in 
wood. Obviously Kanachos, like most 
early Greek sculptors, worked in all 
media. 

(3) The increased use of clay models 
controlled all sculpture, and so the 
Olympian sculptures, which Bliimel 
has shown to have been roughly 


‘pointed’ from models, are to Pro- 
fessor Wace ‘definitely plastic’ (p. 36) 
and their style the result of a close 
reproduction of clay models. 

But throughout Professor Wace takes 
‘model’ to mean a small version in 
clay which was faithfully reproduced 


by ‘pointing’ in every detail. He 
ignores the ‘maquette,’ such as was 
used by Michelangelo and is still used 
by many sculptors who work direct on 
the stone. A maquette is a rough 
sketch in clay or wax or stone which 
the sculptor uses only as a general 
guide and not for faithful reproduction 
by ‘pointing.’ The Olympian sculp- 
tures differ profoundly from those of 
the Parthenon precisely in the fact 
that the Olympian are essentially stone- 
carving, only generally infiuenced in 
their composition, not in their technique 
(except in the treatment of hair), 
by prevalent bronze fashions. The 
great contribution of Pheidias was that 
he taught carvers how to use a clay 
model for faithful reproduction in all 
its detail. That is why Pheidian 
drapery in the pediments is an entirely 
new innovation, with ‘ plastic’ qualities 
wholly dependent on clay-modelling. 
Olympia represents the highest and 
last achievement of the stone-carver, 
the end of a long tradition. Olympian 
sculptors, like Michelangelo, used either 
stone models or rough maquettes from 
which only a summary ‘ pointing’ was 
made. 

(4) Finally comes the interesting de- 
duction that Praxiteles, whose works 
were mainly of marble, did nothing but 
make clay models, which were then 
made into bronze or marble figures at 
will, in the manner of Rodin. 

The Hermes of Olympia is thus an 
instance of this bi-technical method. 
The general theory is supported by no 
facts, for we have none. But the author 
presupposes that Praxiteles made casts 
from models, in order that his assistants 
might get on with the reproductive 
methods, and sees proof of the fact 
that a Praxitelean statue could be re- 
duplicated in an interpretation of Pliny 
(N.H. 34. 69) marmoreae illt suae per 
tervas inclutae parem as meaning that 
here was a bronze duplicate (parem) of 
the Cnidian. 

Pliny cannot be mishandled like this. 
In N.H. 36. 22 we find the phrase 
(describing an Eros) eiusdem et alter 
nudus in Pario colonia Propontidis, par 
Venert Cnidiae. I feel sure that the 
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same model could hardly be used to 
transform an Eros into a Venus! Par 
in Pliny means ‘ peer,’ neither more nor 
less, and this general use is fortified by 
N.H. 34. 74- 

But what Professor Wace says of 
Praxiteles is almost certainly true of 
Lysistratos and Lysippos. The former, 
we know (N.H. 35. 153), made casts 
from statues, and the 1,500 works of 
Lysippos must presuppose that his job 
was to make models only. In so far as 
we know anything at all of the methods 
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of Praxiteles we know that he made 
finished statues and offered them for 
sale as such. The Coan and Cnidian 
Aphrodites were ready made: duas 
fecerat simulque vendebat (N.H. 36. 20.) 
There is no talk of mere models here. 
And so that tree beneath which can 
shelter both those who fear that the 
Hermes is a Roman copy and those 
who are sorry that he may prove an 
original seems after all to have no roots. 
STANLEY CASSON. 


New College, Oxford. 


THE SPARTAN ILLUSION. 


F. OLLIER: Le Mirage spartiate. Etude 
sur lidéalisation de Sparte dans 
l’antiquité grecque de l’origine jus- 
qu’aux Cyniques. Pp.ii+447. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1933. Paper. 

To distinguish between the historical 
Sparta and the idealized Sparta of 
many of our sources is one of the more 
difficult tasks which confront every 
student of Greek history. Yet most 
historians would, I think, agree that 
idealization does not begin before the 
second half of the Fifth Century, and 
that the earlier evidence is compara- 
tively untainted. The idealizing litera- 
ture in fact has its origin in three move- 
ments: the political propaganda which 
lies behind the growth of the Lycurgus 
myth, the oligarchic reaction at Athens, 
and the politico-ethical idealization of 
the philosophers. All these movements 
and the literature springing from them 
are well treated by M. Ollier, and for 
these chapters (iv, vii-xi) I have nothing 
but praise. It is his treatment of the 
earlier literature which seems to me to 
be seriously at fault. 

For him there is an idealizing ten- 
dency in the Spartan passages of all 
earlier writers from Homer (!) through 
Pseudo-Terpander, Alcman, Tyrtaeus, 
Theognis, Pindar, down to Herodotus 
and Thucydides. This tendency he 
explains as due to a bias, conscious or 
unconscious, in favour of aristocracy. 

To find in Aleman and Tyrtaeus an 
idealization which cannot be found in 
the nationalist poetry of all peoples in 
the warrior-aristocratic phase of their 


evolution is to shut our eyes against all 
historical and literary parallels. The 
picture of Seventh-Century Sparta 
which Alcman gives us is a poet's 
picture in that it reveals a beauty but 
half comprehended by common men, 
but it is nevertheless a picture with well- 
defined and truthful outlines, differing 
by the width of heaven from the blurred 
Utopias of the Fourth Century. Tyr- 
taeus preaches, but he preaches as a 
didactic poet and a soldier, not as a 
Fourth-Century political theorist in the 
interest of a_ politico-ethical creed. 
‘ Theognis’! perhaps saw in Sparta a 
living embodiment of those aristocratic 
ideals which in his own home had been 
trodden underfoot, but this idealization 
is easily discounted, and when he 
writes 
everdys padiwats xepot Adxawa xbpn, 


he sees (like Alcman) as a poet sees, 
with a clear vision and not through the 
sentimentalizing spectacles of a political 
bias. Pindar, too, perhaps saw in 
Sparta much of the Greece which he 
loved and which he was fated to see 
decay, but with his Aeginetan and 
Sicilian odes before us it is simply 
fantastic to claim a special idealization 
for his treatment of Sparta. Herodotus 
and Thucydides can be left to speak for 
themselves. 

1 I cannot accept all M. Ollier’s ‘Theognis’ 
passages as the work of Theognis of Megara, 
still less can I accept them as the work of a 
poet who was an immediate predecessor of 
Pindar. 
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Of M. Ollier’s reconstruction of the 
historical Sparta of the Seventh and 
Sixth Centuries I must content myself 
with one criticism. The scientific use 
of archaeological evidence for Greek his- 
tory in this period is still, unfortunately, 
all too rare ; so rare, in fact, that one is 
reluctant to criticize an author who is 
more conscientious in its use than many 
other historians, even if his treatment is 
still superficial, derivative, and un- 
critical. Briefly stated the evidence 
from Sparta is as follows. Between 
c. 600 and c. 550 B.c. foreign im- 
ports to Sparta practically cease. 
Corinthian pottery, common in the 
Proto-Corinthian period, is exceedingly 
rare after c. 600 B.c. Ivory, amber,} 
Egyptian scarabs and ‘Phoenician’ 
goods likewise cease before c. 550 B.C., 
and the same is true of gold and silver 
jewelry.2, On the other hand Spartan 
art does mot degenerate in this period. 


1 The absence of ivory and amber from 
Sixth-Century Sparta is in no way exceptional. 
For some reason, possibly mere fashion, both 
amber and ivory are very rare throughout 
Greece in the Sixth Century, though compara- 
tively common in the Seventh. 

2 The necklace (Orthia Plate cciii no. 14), 
which might almost serve as an illustration of 
Alcman’s xptc.ov Sppov Exwv padwav merddoor Kad- 
xa, belongs, as its archaeological context 
shows, to the Seventh Century. 





Laconian vase-painting is at its best in 
the second quarter of the Sixth Century, 
and the carving of bone, which takes 
the place of ivory between c. 600 and 
C. 550 B.C., is in no way a decadence of 
the art of the Seventh Century. It is 
not till the second half of the Sixth 
Century that there are any signs of 
decay in Laconian art, and then only in 
the furniture of everyday life. 

It is difficult to see how this evidence 
can be used to support the theory of a 
revolution in sumptuary laws, manners, 
and morals brought about by the legisla- 
tion of one man at any one specific date 
within the Sixth Century. A gradual 
falling off in imports points to an 
economic rather than to a political or 
social cause, and such an economic 
cause can be found in Sparta’s retention 
of an iron currency, which by c. 600 B.C. 
was obsolescent if not obsolete through- 
out the Greek world. It is probable 
enough that this retention of an obsolete 
currency was deliberate policy rather 
than stupid conservatism, but such a 
policy is something very different from 
the series of disciplinary and moral 
measures instituted in the interest of 
military efficiency so often ‘deduced’ 
from the archaeological evidence. 

ALAN BLAKEWAY. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


B. D. Meritt and A. B. West: The 
Athenian Assessment of 425 B.C. 
Quarto. Pp. xiv+112; 17 figures in 
text, 2 plates in red and black. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1934. Cloth. 

THE second part of this ‘ Assessment of 

Tribute’ is a list of all cities of the 

Athenian Empire at its greatest extent, 

arranged in provinces, with an estimate 

of the financial capacity of each: its 
first part is a decree of the Athenian 
people giving the circumstances in 
which the list was prepared and details 
of its administration. The exceptional 
circumstances are known from history : 
it was the moment of the great victory 
at Pylos. The document, like almost 
all non-literary texts, is incomplete and 
has to be fitted together from frag- 


ments: a task for which the authors of 
this book are uniquely qualified. In the 
second part this process leaves some 
small margin of doubt: but there is, I 
believe, no room to doubt the ap- 
proximate rightness of the estimates of 
column-lengths, nor the important con- 
clusions (set out in ch. 4) that this is 
not a duplicate of the assessment of 
which we have fragments in IG I? 64y, 
z”, and that the tribute assessed reached 
the total of, not c. 960, but c. 1460 
talents. 

In the Decree which authorized and 
explains the assessment, the placing of 
the fragments is as good as certain; but 
the gaps are formidable, and I venture 
certain criticisms of restoration and in- 
terpretation. A very singular clause 
(lines 33-35) enacts that ‘these pro- 
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posals be without fail brought before 
the Demos by a named Prytany on the 
second day after the armed force 
returns, but it is another Prytany 
whose name stands at the head of the 
motion. I do not believe the authors 
have solved this crux: is not Kolbe’s 
solution, quoted but rejected on p. 57, 
nearer the truth? I suggest as the first 
Prytanies of 425/4: I? (Pleistias secre- 
tary); lines 56, 59: II Aiantis or 
Leontis ({...djon secretary); line 3: 
III Aigeis ([. . .|ippos secretary) ; lines 
34, 55: IV Oineis; IG I*324, 18-19. 
The army whose return is awaited in 
line 34 is Kleon’s army at Pylos: the 
probouleuma of the main motion was 
made in Pryt. II, it was presented to 
the Ekklesia on Kleon’s (very punctual) 
return in Pryt. III ; the date, preserved 
in the prescript of the second motion 
(line 55), should be restored in line 34. 
I think this all follows, once we admit 
that the first and second motions were 
voted by the Demos on the same day: 
and how else are we to account for the 
position on the stone of the second ? 
Minor points. Lines 41-42: are the 
xepuxes to make a second journey, to 
announce the assessments? On their 
first journey they are merely to summon 
the allies to Athens. Is the word 
enavayxacGevtov (proper of persons 
who are normally allowed discretion) 
suitable to heralds who act on orders 
as a matter of course? [I think these 


THESSALY IN THE 
H. D. WEsTLAKE: Thessaly in the fourth 


century B.c. Pp. vili+248; I map. 
London: Methuen, 1935. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


Tuis book is a full and carefully written 
study, distinguished by sobriety of 
judgement and avoidance of extreme 
theories. The initial chapters on the 
country and the people bring out their 
relation to Macedonia, and beside the 
landowners the author posits a free 
Thessalian peasantry like the Mace- 
donian, distinct from the Penestae, 
which seems necessary to account for 
the growth of towns in a land of barons. 
Next comes a chapter on Lycophron, 
which accepts the date of c. 400 for the 
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heralds are not Bouleutai but public 
servants, wmnpérat: in line 3 read depo- 
avov for Bodevrov (see p. vi): cf. Plat. 
Politicus 290b, Ar. Pol. IV 15 (1299A), 
Dem. XIX 338, Eur. Tro. 424-6, Aesch. 
Prom. 941 etc., 983, also Wilamowitz 
Herakles* 122, note 18.] I suggest 
therefore at the end of 41 mpeoBeo vice 
xepuxeo.— Lines 17-18 : TreXNevtatac Can- 
not, I believe, mean ‘last’ in the sense 
here required. I have no suggestion.— 
Line 16: how de [vouolera[e ducacrepsov] 
veov xa[@|tcraytov cannot, I believe, 
order the establishment (once for all) 
of a new lawcourt (p. 59); rather the 
empanelling, on the occasions envis- 
aged, of new jurors. The tense appears 
to demand this (compare the aorists in 
4-10 with the presents in 11-16). And 
if this is so, who are the [vouo]@erau ? 
Were there, really, standing officials 
called Nomothetai, in the fifth century, 
who empanelled jurors? Since there 
is no room for [@ecpuo|Peraz, I suspect 
some cutter’s error such as [@eyuo]Oeras 
or [Oeop]Oerat. 

These criticisms may well be wrong: 
and if they are right (need I remind the 
authors ?)—quod sapio, si sapto, vestrum 
est. Without the stimulus of this scru- 
pulously argued book, without its record 
of skilled experiment and observation, 
and of long disinterested thought, we 
could only grope for the evidence: now, 
we can think. H.T. WapE-GERY. 

Wadham College, Oxford. 


FOURTH CENTURY. 


Herodes pamphlet, and then three on 
Jason, which are very good. The steps 
by which Jason sought to consolidate 
his power in the north before trying to 
obtain hegemony in Greece are well 
brought out, as also the various ways 
in which he was Philip’s precursor; 
his alleged design of attacking Persia is 
rightly relegated to the remote future. 
In fact Jason’s power was potential 
rather than actual, and the aim of his 
intervention after Leuctra was to keep 
Sparta strong enough to prevent Thebes 
becoming master of Hellas before he 
was ready. The author rightly sees 
that Xenophon’s figures for Jason’s 
army mean a paper draft. Thessalian 
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hoplites in any force never occur in 
later history (something is wrong with 
the figure in Diod. XVIII, 38, 3), and 
Jason’s 20,000 hoplites were as much a 
dream of the future as was his fleet, 
which depended upon future control of 
Macedonia and its timber. It is a pity, 
however, that the writer looks more 
favourably on Xenophon’s ‘ over 8,000 
cavalry, allies included’ for Jason; for 
more than 2,000 Thessalian horse are 
never heard of in action, even in the 
critical struggle of the Lamian war, and 
Alexander’s proceedings seem conclu- 
sive; he could not have taken the risk 
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of leaving only 1,500 horse with Anti- 
pater had a large cavalry force remained 
in Thessaly. There follows a chapter 
on Alexander of Pherae, which dates 
the new Thessalian constitution to 369, 
and three chapters on Philip and 
Alexander; justice is done to Alexander’s 
Thessalian horse, but their picturesque 
night ride round Achilles’ tomb is 
omitted, though the references are given 
elsewhere (p. 43 n. I). In discussing 
Thessalian ‘stupidity’ it might have 
been noticed that the chief military 
engineers of both Philip and Alexander 
were Thessalians. W. W. Tarn. 
Muirtown, Inverness. 


THE THEORY OF HELLENISTIC MONARCHY. 


PaoLa ZANCAN: I/ monarcato ellenistico 
net suot elementi federativi. Pp. viii+ 
150. Padua: Milani, 1934. Paper, 
L. 18. 

TuIs book deals with the theory of the 

Hellenistic monarchy, treated notionally 

and as abstracted from the actual 

events; it seeks to substitute for the 

idea of an absolute ruler the idea of a 

‘personal union’ derived from the re- 

lations of the monarchy with the Greek 

cities, the (originally) Macedonian 
army, and the native chora. This is 
treated as a quasi-federal arrangement. 

One regrets the introduction of the 

idea of federation, which hardly seems 

applicable; but this is only termin- 
ology, and apart from this the book 
is thoroughly good—scholarly, well 
written, and well documented. The 
central point of the enquiry is the 

Seleucids, which corresponds to their 

historical importance ; also, of the three 

factors other than monarchy, the 

(Macedonian) army does not apply to 

the Attalids, the chora hardly applies to 

the Antigonids, and Greek cities are 
practically missing in Egypt, so the 

Seleucids offer the only field where 

the interplay of all four forces can be 

satisfactorily examined. Consequently 
the Seleucid chapter is all-important ; 
and though the omission of the mass 
of Asiatics, justifiable in dealing with 


theory, gives a sense of historical un- 
reality, the conclusion that the State 
was a ‘delicate equilibrium’ is excel- 
lent. It is not clear, however, whether 
Dr. Zancan means that the early 
Seleucids, unlike Alexander, (notion- 
ally) claimed that the territory of 
old Greek cities was Sopixrntos and 
that they had restored it upon terms; 
if so, it would agree with the attitude 
of Antiochus III later. As to the 
Ptolemies, the authoress has to con- 
cede absolutism, so she bravely grasps 
her nettle and declares that Egypt 
(Alexandrian culture apart) was not a 
Hellenistic State at all; it is startling, 
but rather refreshing. Apart from argu- 
able questions and minor matters, her 
one clear error, in my view, consists in 
making the Macedonian ‘rights’ the 
gift of the kings (so Kaerst), which is 
incredible; as she takes much trouble 
to prove that at the start there was a 
duality, Macedones-Argeadae, the true 
view (of Granier and myself) that the 
rights are older than the monarchy 
should surely follow automatically. 
This detailed and interesting examina- 
tion of the relationship of the four 
forces which went to make up the 
Hellenistic State is one which everyone 
interested in Hellenism should read. 
W. W. Tarn. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 
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OLD LATIN IN THE LOEB LIBRARY. 


Remains of Old Latin, newly edited 
and translated by E. H. WARMING- 
TON. In three volumes. I: Emnius 
and Caecilius. Pp. xxxiii+599. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1935. Cloth, ros. 6d. (leather, 
12s. 6d.). 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Warmington, 

on the first page of his text, suggests 

clarabunt as the last word of a hexa- 
meter and that he twice names Achilles 

Tatius as a commentator on Catullus: 

these things may give some readers a 

bad impression of a work on which 

much labour has obviously been spent. 

He has printed all the fragments of 

both poets and has translated all that 

are translatable (citations of single 
words are relegated to an appendix) : 
he has added to each the context which 
it has in the author who quotes it and 
has printed in full parallel passages 
from Homer, the tragedians and Me- 
nander. Tothe fragments of the Annals 
he has prefixed English captions: if 
this was to be done at all, it was per- 
haps best to do it thoroughly, but when 

‘ They bruise their knees on the ground’ 

is headed ‘Fighting on rough ground’ 

and the scrap ‘ To level off the market- 
place’ is entitled ‘ Making a camp,’ one 
wonders whether the effort was worth 
while: when the headings are more 
informative, they are naturally often 
very uncertain. 

In the translation of the fragments 
there are a number of careless mistakes : 


patris mei meum factum pudet (Trag. 44R.): 
‘my father is ashamed of what I do 
(which violates both grammar and con- 
text), fac populo audientiam (Trag. 13R.), 
‘get a hearing for the troops,’ fructus 
verborum aures aucupant (Trag. 218R.), 
‘a harvest of words catches the ears,’ 
in hastis (Ann. 506v.), ‘in the midst of 
lances,’ me optudit eam uti venderem 
(Caec. 149R.), ‘thumped me into selling 
her.’ The notes fall between two stools: 
most of those on the Amnals, dealing 
with the attribution of fragments to 
books or contexts, will have little in- 
terest for the general reader, while 
others, which are merely explanatory, 
will not be needed by the scholar, who 
will wish that such remarks as ‘the s 
in mis is elided in recitation’ (p. 45) or 
‘-o in Latin does not represent -@y in 
Greek’ (p. 165) had been more accu- 
rately expressed. The amateur reader 
is likely to be misled when he is told 
that Ennius said he had ‘three hearts,’ 
and he will get little light on the point 
of Cicero’s reference to cantores Eu- 
phorionis (translated, not very happily, 
‘warblers of Euphorion’s melodies’) as 
critics of Ennius from the information 
that Euphorion was ‘a grammarian and 
poet of Chalcis in Euboea, born about 
275 B.C.,’ which is all the note gives him. 

The printing of the book is not above 
reproach; there are many misprints in 
English, Latin and Greek. 

C. j. Forpvyce. 


University of Glasgow. 


THE BUDE PLAUTUS, VOLUME III. 


A. ErnouT: Plaute, Tome III. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1935. Paper, 
30 fr. 

THIs volume of the Budé Plautus, like 

its predecessors, gives us a conservative 

text, an elegant translation, a fairly full 
apparatus criticus, a short introduction 
to each play, some explanatory notes 
and a conspectus metrorum. The plays 
included are three of the least read, 
the Cistellaria, Curculio and Epidicus. 

A large part of the Cistellaria has been 

lost ; the general tone of the remainder 

is well described as ‘ prés de la comédie 


sentimentale, sinon larmoyante’ (we 
are all the more startled at the brutality 
of 1. 785 in the epilogue). The Curculio 
is justly praised: ‘les types du réper- 
toire sont depeints avec un relief et un 
pittoresque saisissants: et a chaque 
instant le lecteur rencontre un détail 
Savoureux, une esquisse aussi juste 
qu’amusante. Le dialogue est d’une 
franchise, d’un natural, d’une vivacité 
qui ne faiblissent pas.’ Interesting too 
is the introduction to Plautus’ favourite 
play, the Epidicus, which carries com- 
plexity of intrigue to a pitch hardly 
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attained elsewhere in Latin comedy. 
This complexity is not considered by 
Professor Ernout to be the result of 
contamination, although he is attracted 
by Dziatzko’s suggestion that the plot 
was altered in the Latin version to 
avoid shocking Roman feeling by a 
marriage between half-brother and 
half-sister. If so, Plautus must have 
composed unaided a half-line of con- 
siderable pathos: perdidisti et repperisti 
me, soror—even if to end with a charac- 
teristic stultu’s; tace. 

The translation is admirably clear, 
witty and refined—more refined than 
the Latin. Professor Ernout must find 
a good deal to regret in his author. 
He himself puns under protest, and 
even his slang seems to lack fervour. 
He will be more at home when he 
comes to the polished Mercator. In 


Cist. 142 he is evidently right, with 
Nixon, as against Naudet. A small 
point is missed in Curc. 273. On p. 115 
‘postérieure’ is a slip; the Epidicus 
must have been produced earlier than 
the Bacchides, as Professor Ernout has 
just indicated. We are sorry to find 
a respectable, if unfortunate, middle- 
aged lady referred to as ‘une fille 
pauvre’ (Ep. 170). At Ep. 224 read 
‘elles’ for ‘elle’; on the same page, 
1. 234, we do not understand the ‘et’ 
in ‘et la robe a la laconienne?’ At 
Ep. 163 read ‘ma’ for ‘me’; on p. 146 
the notes are wrongly numbered. Lam- 
binus’ omission of est in Ep. 526, fol- 
lowed by Ernout, certainly gives a 
more natural sense than the usual 
reading. W. BEARE. 


University of Bristol. 


A FRENCH EDITION OF CICERO’S LETTERS. 


Cicéron : Correspondance. Tome I. Texte 
établi et traduit par L.-A. ConsTANs. 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1934. 
Paper, 30 fr. 

THE introduction deals chiefly with the 
manuscript tradition of the Correspon- 
dence, and the fifty-five letters which 
follow in chronological order, with 
translation on the opposite pages, bring 
us down to the year 59. Five clearly 
written essays provide at suitable points 
an admirable historical and biographical 
background, while twenty pages of ex- 
planations, too long for footnotes, bring 
the volume to a close. 

For Fam. IX-XVI and Comm. Peét., 
C. makes use of V (Paris 14761, 15th 
century), one of Mendelssohn’s contamt- 
nati, which C. thinks independent both 
of M and of HFD. The general effect 
of this on his text remains to be seen, as 
here, beyond the two short notes Fam. 
XIII 41, 42, Comm. Pet. is the only 
letter for which V is available. Here, 
at any rate, it is plain that editors have 
missed something in neglecting V, which 
gives some new and good readings, and 
often, where M and HFD are at fault, is 
seen to preserve readings that have been 
tacitly accepted for years. 

C. refines on Sjégren’s classification 
of the mss. of Aft. in making GHN 


into a class by themselves, II, as distinct 
from 2. This fact, however, has not 
made material difference to the text. 
It is interesting to note that C. believes 
the division of our Italian mss. into the 
families A, = and II to be posterior to 
Petrarch’s discovery of the Veronensis, 
which may be the archetype from which 
all spring. 

To avoid disheartening the ‘ general’ 
reader, some loct desperatt are patched 
up, and C. offers a liberal supply of 
emendations, which, though usually in- 
genious, are not often very acceptable. 
E.g. Att. 1, 6, 2: Tyrrell’s explanation 
of the abruptness of pater nobis decessit 
a.d. VIII. Kal. Dec. obviates the need 
for C.’s frater (the reference being to 
Lucius Cicero). Again, emendation at 
Att. I, 16, 10 (nostt Mart marinas C., 
nosti marinas codd.) is unnecessary. But 
note (Att. I, 16, 13) videsne consulatum 
illum nostrum, quem Curio antea am o- 
Oéwarv vocabat, si hic factus erit, fabam 
imam futurum ? imam C., mimum codd.; 
cf. Festus p. 496 Lindsay, ‘lam pertt 
quam extrema faba’ in proverbio est etc. 
Ait. 1, 19,1: nullam a me soleo epistulam 
ad te sinere sine [absque| argumento ac 
sententia pervenive: <re sine>C. But 
would Cic. write sinere sine even in a 
letter? And how is absque to be ex- 








Igo 


plained away? The probability of a 
Greek word lurking under a corruption 
is a fruitful source of emendation: e.g. 
Att. 11,15,2st evepyerH vem publicam 
C, sive ruet codd. (ibid. : read consessore 
for concessore). 

Some new interpretations are offered, 


A HANDBOOK 


L. LauRanp: Cicéron (2° édition). 
Cicéron: Volume complémentatre. Pp. 
5 and 1-220; 221-533. Paris: ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1935, 1934. Paper. 

IN pursuance of his beneficent task of 

persuading a froward generation that 

Cicero is interesting, M. Laurand, so 

well known as the author of the famous 

Etudes, here presents a ‘ Handbook to 

Cicero’ in two volumes. The plan of 

the work is simple. Some eighty pages 

are given to the life and works, in 
strictly chronological order: other 
chapters deal with such subjects as his 
villas and wealth, ‘la culture de l’esprit,’ 
his oratory, philosophy, correspondence, 
language and style. The average 
reader, unfamiliar with such topics, 
will pay especial attention to the duly 
documented treatment of iconography, 
where, for example, the claims of the 

London (or Wellington) bust are 

championed as against its Madrid rival. 

Manuscripts (merely a preliminary dis- 

cussion), editions, reputation and in- 

fluence occupy the remainder of the 
first volume. The complementary 
volume deals first with ‘questions 
diverses,’ a very mixed collection, con- 
taining among other interesting matter 

a much lengthier account of manu- 

scripts and a welcome reprint of M. 

Laurand’s article on L’histoire dans les 

discours de Cicéron. Last of all come 

an excellent bibliography and a series 
of bibliographical notes. 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
better fitted to advance the fame of the 
Collection d’études anciennes, or to meet 
the general needs of scholars and 
students of various degrees of attain- 
ment. Granted that Schanz (or 
Schanz-Hosius) has fuller introductory 
notes to the speeches and other works, 
and a more copious bibliography, 
where could one find so many different 
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e.g. of the difficult passage in Comm. 
Pet. 8 ad tabulam quos poneret. The 
translation is lively and reads well, and, 
so far as I have tested it, is generally 


accurate. E. J. Woop. 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


TO CICERO. 


aspects of such a many-sided author so 
compendiously and yet so adequately 
discussed? And at every point the 
vigour of M. Laurand’s personality, his 
thought and his style, exercise their 
peculiarly stimulating and persuasive 
effect: dullness and banality, the be- 
setting vices of certain handbooks, and 
of not a few commentaries, have no 
place here. 

The section of the bibliography en- 
titled Travaux qui manquent deserves 
the serious consideration of ardent 
youth, seeking some outlet for its 
idealism and energy. 

M. Laurand derives many of his 
qualities from Cicero, and not least his 
skill in advocacy and his deftness in 
working up to an effective climax. 
Witness that page at the close of the 
Notes bibliographiques IV where he 
records with unconcealed delight the 
ample recognition that Wilamowitz in 
his last work, Der Glaube der Hellenen, 
gave to the genius and achievement of 
Cicero. ‘Et il s’agit, dans ce livre, 
non de Rome mais de religion grecque ! 
Et l’auteur est le gendre de Mommsen!’ 
—The sympathetic reader, recalling 
Mommsen’s venomous descriptions of 
Cicero as ‘a dabbler,’ ‘a journalist in 
the worst sense of the term,’ will ex- 
claim ‘O homo Arpinas, vicisti!’ 

Few errors or omissions call for 
mention. On p. 25 the initials of the 
English editor of the Pro Cluentio have 
been transposed ; on p. 313 it is surely 
not Clodius, but Albinovanus, the pro- 
secutor of Sestius, who contrasts Regu- 
lus with Cicero; on pp. 376 f. among 
the important Lives it is surprising 
that there is no reference to Strachan- 
Davidson's Cicero and the Fall of the 
Roman Republic. 

R. G. NISBET. 


University of Glasgow. 
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PANAETIUS AND DECORUM IN CICERO AND HORACE. 


Lotte LasBowsky: Die Ethik des Pan- 
aitios. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
des Decorum bei Cicero und Horaz. 
Leipzig: Meiner, 1934. Pp. iv+124. 
Paper, RM. 8. 

TuIs treatise includes a close examina- 

tion of Cicero, De Offictis, I. 93-149, 

the portion on the fourth cardinal virtue 

(cwppocvrn), and of Horace, Ars Poettca, 

especial attention being devoted to the 

implications of decorum. It deals, there- 
fore, with one aspect, though a central 
aspect, of Panaetius’ philosophy and is 
not concerned with so all-round a view 
of his thought as Pohlenz’s book 
recently noticed (C.R. xlix. 1) on Anttkes 
Fiihvertum, which surveyed the first 
two books of the De Officiis as a pre- 
liminary to defining Panaetius’ Lebens- 
ideal. The method followed here for 
the De Officitts is to give a German 
translation or paraphrase of a section 
or a few connected sections: then diffi- 
culties of expression or of thought 
(largely due to Cicero’s condensation 
of his original and to the absence of 
full revisal) are sensibly discussed, and 
parallels in Stoic and other Greek 
philosophers are indicated. Through- 
out, the endeavour is to separate, as far 
as possible, Panaetian elements from 
Cicero’s own contributions, and here 
there is inevitably much that must re- 
main in the region of speculation. As 
an example may be cited the paragraphs 
on wit (De Off. I. 103-104) usually taken 
for an independent insertion by Cicero, 
who was interested in the subject theo- 
retically and practically. The main 
countervailing arguments in favour of 

a Panaetian origin for the passage are 

stated on p. 30 and are ingenious rather 

than convincing. The summary of re- 
sults for the Ciceronian portion (pp. 

67-73) points out features illustrative of 

Cicero’s independence, and in a short 

‘schema’ exhibits the various parts 

played by decorum in the individual’s 

acts and words. On p. 28 the dis- 


cussion of the troublesome sentence 


alter est . . . in De Off. I. 104 needs at 
the very least a clear record of the 
manuscript tradition before a statement 
about the easiest line of emendation. 

The treatment of the Ars Poetica 
opens with a conspectus of recent work 
upon it, calling attention to the study 
of the remains of Philodemus which 
have enabled us the better to estimate 
Horace’s debt to Neoptolemus of 
Parium. The analysis which follows 
is a careful examination of the earlier 
part of Horace’s Epistula, through which 
decorum runs as a connecting thread. 
The links of thought between the vari- 
ous passages are well brought out. Of 
the two concluding portions, the ‘his- 
torischer Riickblick ’ (pp- 103-111) 
sketches the use of to mpémov in 
Greek as bearing on Horace’s decorum, 
while ‘ Die Ars Vivendi des Panaitios’ 
(pp. 112-124) draws parallels between 
decorum in poetic theory and decorum in 
ethics. What Panaetius taught was 
not merely an art in the rhetorical 
sense but an art of conduct illustrating 
that decorum which meant playing one’s 
part well in the drama of life and was at 
the same time comparable to the orderly 
structure of a speech or to the harmony 
in a piece of music. Life had to bea 
work of art resting on an equilibrium 
of psychological powers and realized in 
action. The relation between decorum 
and the Roman humanitas is discussed 
on p. 123. 

Here and there misprints occur. 
Obedient for obediant, p. 23; mecque, 
P- 34; scleris, p. 77; continuta, p. 84. 
Occasionally accents or breathings have 
gone astray: «wel, p. 14; év for &, 
Pp- 94 and p. 97; olov te, p. 94. On 
P- 93 audientia must be intended for 
audentia, and on p. 97 Quintilian is a 
blunder for Quintzlius. 

One of the merits of the treatise is 
that its perusal will help especially 
students of the Ars Poetica. 

J. Wicut DuFF. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 
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THE ART OF LOVE IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


The Art of Love. Ovid’s Ars Amatoria 
with Verse Translation by B. P. 
Moore. London and Glasgow: 
Blackie, 1935. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

TuIs translation has come, I think, to 

stay. English has reached a degree of 

expressiveness which makes it possible 
to render Ovid couplet for couplet in 
the rhymed heroic metre with few 
omissions and few liberties. Trans- 
lators who protest the contrary are 
either incompetent or lazy: sometimes 
both. Mr. Moore is neither; nor does 
he fail, as a rule, to write idiomatic 

English of a reasonably modern cast, 

and to satisfy the ear in his verse 

technique. With this preface I shall 
confine myself to criticisms in the spirit 
of a censor honestus. 

The Introduction contains clichés 
and inaccuracies, and a number of dis- 
torting modern analogies (‘ companion- 
ate marriage,’ ‘the post-war mentality 
of the times,’ ‘Oscar Wilde’). I should 
like to see it more worthy of the trans- 
lation. It should emphasize the literary 
background and character of the Ars, 
and also the most distinctive Ovidian 
features. An adequate description of 
the structure of Roman society (e.g., 
with reference to 3. 615 f.) and of 
Augustus’ social legislation should also 
be included. 

There are faulty or questionable 
translations in 1. 163-166; 429 (libo is 
abl. of means); 464 (‘ pages’ and 
‘tirade’ are inappropriate) ; 498 (refers 
to dress, cf. 99; 3- 172); 532; 606. 


2. 208 (the ‘chessmen’—which they 
were not—become ‘draughtsmen’ in 
3- 357); 245; 406; 408 (‘dread’); 488; 
530; 556 (a difficult text, but still more 
difficult translation; the same observa- 
tion applies to 3. 29, cf. 1. 22); 674 (cf. 
2. 332 for the idea) ; 735-738 (a violent 
departure from the Latin order). 

3. 118 (‘ wattle-built ’) ; 176 (‘fierce’); 
178 (‘shame’); 344 (were the Amores 
‘lays’ to ‘croon’ in ‘ plaintive’ tone ?); 
353 (tali and tesserae not distinguished). 

Faulty English occurs at 1. 48 
(‘wields’); 178-180 (‘Cathay’ should 
be resisted; the word ‘cheer’ and the 
inversion in 180 are awkward); 745 
(scansion ?). 

2. 48 is cacophonous, as are 224, 735; 
86 (did Icarus ‘revolve’ his arms ?); 
373-377 (‘fierce’ stands both as adj. 
and as adverb; and can fulmineus mean 
‘flashing ’?); 393 ‘stew’ gives a wrong 
impression. 

3.177 (read ‘takes’). ‘Brae’ in 574 
and ‘ moreo’er’ in 659 could be spared. 

There are ambiguities in 1. 106; 188 
(a bad inversion); 190 (‘rod’); 207 
(which suggests that Augustus would 
quote Ovid); 596 (‘rejoice’); 653-654; 
2. 559; 665 (‘deflowered’); 3. 383 
(‘bowl’); 470. 

A note is needed on 1. 587 f.; and 
the note on I. 179 gives a false picture 
of Augustus’ pretensions to divinity and 
of his ‘ exactions’ from ‘ court-poets.’ 

T. F. HIGHAM. 


Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE OXFORD TEXT OF LIVY, XXVI-XXX. 


Titi Liui Ab Vrbe Condita. Recogno- 
uerunt et adnotatione critica instrux- 
erunt RoBERTUS SEYMOUR CONWAY 
et STEPHANUS KEYMER JOHNSON. 
TomusIV. Libri XXVI-XXX. Pp. 
xxxix + text without pagination [468 
pp.]. (Scriptorum Classicorum Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensis.) Oxford: Claren- 

don Press.! Cloth 8s. 6d. 


1 It is regrettable that this volume, like the 
third, but unlike the first and second, bears no 
date. It was published last January. 


SoME idea of the value and interest of 
this volume will have been gathered by 
readers of Conway’s posthumous paper 
in C.Q. XXVII, 1933, pp. 182-194 and 
Mr. Johnson’s contribution On pp. 195- 
199. The editors have indeed begun a 
new chapter in the study of Livy, and 
no praise for their unsparing toil can be 
too high. Not only is the apparatus a 
storehouse of new and necessary infor- 
mation, but the text is established with 
such care and alertness that, though the 
last word in Livian criticism is still far 
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from spoken, there will be found in- ~Jbem,° ‘cf. (cum Weissenb.) Eckhart 


finitely more to commend than to dis- 
approve. Full discussion is impossible 
here ; only the briefest selection can be 
made from my notes on these books. 
XXVI. 7. 3: isthere no MS. authority 
for the uolgo which is to be seen in 
many texts, or was it thought not worth 
mention? XXVII. 4. 1 megantis e re 
publica esse uestigium abscedt ab Hammt- 
bale: ‘si sana est lectio (cui nihil simile 
repperimus nisi e.g. prouerbium digitum 
discedere), uocis uestigium usus uidetur 
popularem aliquem colorem habere quo 
Marcelli sermonis uigor pingitur’; com- 
pare Cic. Ad Fam. X. 31. 6 nullum enim 
uestigium aps te discessurus sum. 6. 19: 
magnifice apparatos had the better claim 
to be adopted.' 12. 3: ‘a Liuio quam 
a librario electum esse uocabulum re- 
morari uerisimilius est’; at XXX. 27. 6 
remorari is rightly rejected in favour of 
manere. 14. 9: for sed cp. XXVIII. 
16. 5.2. 16. 4: it is surprising to find 
uacuus rejected, and still more surprising 
to read ‘errare de hominibus aptius 
quam de animalibus usurpatur.’ 25. 11: 
‘exceptum uidebatur Wachendorf : 
re<ceptum uide>batur Castiglioni’; is 
not the truth ‘ receptum rebatur Wachen- 
dorf,’ as C. himself says? 32. 9: there 
is no note, but Aeropum, perhaps sug- 
gested by others besides Drakenborch 
and W. Heraeus and now Wilamowitz,? 
is safely in the text. 34. 4: migrarit 
and careret are good choices; contrast 
XXII. 61. 9. 42. 9 imsequentibus con- 
tinuis diebus: ‘malim ipse continuts 
secludere’; but cp. XLII. 58. 3. 50. 1: 
what Rossbach proposed* was reuertens 
in Apuliam. 51. 13: is not Bruttios a 
gloss? XXVIII. 2. 4: scutata is read, 
though without Mr. Johnson’s approval, 
but Romana was wrongly rejected at 
XXI. 55. 4. 3-9: there are at least six 
other examples of colligo in unum (but 
XXV. 35. 6, here quoted, is not one) and 
none with locum. 7. 18: why adopt a 
conjecture and then obelize it? g. 13: 
it was worth quoting XXXV. 42. 9. 
21. 6: the obscurity of the note on 





1 F, Helling, Quaestiones Liuianae (G6ttin- 
gen, 1921), p- 15. 3 ae 

2 OQ. Pettersson, Commentationes Liuianae 
(Upsala, 1930), p. 157. 

3 Hermes, LXI, 1926, p. 302. 

4 Berl. Phil. Woch. XXXVI, 1916, col. 1351. 


nm. p. 405,’ is not dispelled when one 
reads in Weissenborn—H. J. Miiller* 
(1910) ‘s. Uckert S. 405 f. 23. 1: H. 
J. Miiller proposed furore after dimi- 
cantium. 24. I: it was worth quoting 
XXXVIII. 10. 5. 25.10: to Gronouius’ 
per partes is attached ‘optime,’ but no 
example is quoted from Livy, and W. 
Heraeus’ proposal® carptt in partes,” for 
which he quotes XXVI. 38. 2, should 
have been mentioned. 39. 12 non tam 
fructu iucundius est quam ultione: ‘sc. ex 
uaria lect. tam tucundum ortum’—an 
over-confident statement®; cp., for 
example, Cic. Pro rege Detot. 8 non tam 
in bellis neque im proelits quam in pro- 
missis et fide firmiorem, and in Livy a 
sentence such as XXII. 15. 1 pariter in 
suos haud minus quam tn hostes intentus. 
XXIX. 5. 7: correct imuentutem. 11. 2: 
cp. Pettersson, op. cit. p. 77. 17.2: 4a 
parallel for indignemint .. . tam indignas 
would be useful. 18. 16: templa 
‘seclusit Madv. rectissime (et praecipue 
offendit Pluralis)’; but for the plural 
cf. V. 16. 11. 20. 2: for detracturum 
cp. 26. 6, XXX. 30. 14. 27. 12: the 
editors read quod esset proximum pro- 
muntorium percontatus cum Pulchri pro- 
munturium id uocart audisset.2 XXX. 
14. 4: correct secretuum. 24.5: correct 
induitarum. 25.5: td is doubtful; cp. 
Pettersson, op. cit. p. 63. 42. 7: what 
Madvig proposed was!® ipst non anceps. 
44. 7: what Weissenborn proposed was 
nec causa est cur. 

Conjectures are not always assigned 
to those who first made them, and the 
editors are curiously negligent in the 
misappropriation of other men’s pro- 
perty. XXVI. 26. 6 ficta edita was 
proposed by Novak. 39. 5 ‘ Velia 
scripsimus ’; it is read by several editors. 
XXVII. 26. 1 ‘habere legendum esse 
conicio ’; proposed by Harant and read 





5 Reference might have been given to Schul- 
ten in ?.-W.s.u. Ibe and Ide (4). 
6 Bursian’s /ahresbericht, LXXX, 1895, 


Dp. .13, 
7 Proposed again by F. Walter, PAz?. Woch. 
LII, 1932, col. ro11. 
8 E. Lofstedt, Synfactica, Part II (Lund, 
1933), Pp. 160. 
9 Obtractatio appears at XXVIII. 4o. 7 and 
43. 2, obtrectatio at XXX. 20. 3. 
10 Emendationes Liutanae* 


1877), P- 439 n. 2. 


(Copenhagen, 
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by Riemann and by Pichon. XXVIII. 
g. 1 ‘fort. hic maximus delendum’; so 
suggested du Rieu. 31. I ‘sic inter- 
punximus’; proposed by Harant and 
adopted by Riemann and by Pichon. 
45. 10: the gloss was supposed by 
Karsten! and praefuerant conjectured by 
Weissenborn. 45. 18: et was added 
before Walters by Luchs. XXIX. 10.6 
omma laeta was proposed before Mr. 
Johnson by M. Miiller. 27. 12 ‘malim 
derigite’; it is read by Riemann and by 
Pichon. 

Apart from other errors and misprints 
not mentioned here but to be added to 
the thirty or so in the ‘ corrigenda? et 
addenda,’ there is some inconsistency in 
the notes. It is not always shown 
where a manuscript reading was reached 
by conjecture—Gibbon’s famous correc- 


1 Mnemosyne, XX1V, 1896, p. 22. 
2 The reader is told to correct the note at 
XXVIII. 2. 16 to what it already says. 
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tion, for example, at XXX. 44. 7 is 
without his name—and some scholars’ 
names are given in varying forms, as 
A. Rubens and Rubenius, Dukerus and 
Dukerius. Editors of Livy should cease 
to speak of Alan when they wish to refer 
to a nineteenth-century scholar who 
took as his Latin name Alanus. His 
name in English was Allen. At XXIX. 
32. 10 Shenkl should be Schenkl, and 
Karl should be distinguished from 
Heinrich, just as elsewhere Wilhelm 
Heraeus should be distinguished from 
his father Karl. In the preface, which 
is by Mr. Johnson, imrepisse on p. xi and 
adiutamenta on p. xxxiv are unfortunate. 

It is good that the remaining volumes 
of this incomparable edition are in the 
hands of so able a scholar as Mr. John- 
son, and it may be hoped that he will 
have sufficient leisure for the early com- 
pletion of his task. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
University of Liverpool. 





MEDIEVAL AND 


(1) E. T. Sirk: Saeculi noni auctoris 
in Boettt Consolationem Philosophiae 
commentarius. Pp. lxii+ 350. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, 1935. Cloth. 

(2) F. R. NEWTE: Boadicea. (3) L. N. 
WILD: Burke’s observations on a late 
publication entitled The Present State of 
the Nation. (4) A. T. G. HoLMEs: 
A translation of Tennyson’s Tithonus. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. Paper, 
2s., 2S., 2S. 6d. 

(5) [Anon.] Series episcoporum Romanae 
ecclesiae . . . versibus hexametris in 
usum scholarum conscripta. Pp. 24. 
London: Milford, 1935. Paper, 3s. 

(1) A MODEST title veils an interesting 

theory. A short life of Boethius pre- 

served in the MS. Laur. 78, 19 is 
ascribed to Johannes Scotus Erigena: 
and Professor Rand nearly thirty years 
ago suggested that the commentary on 

Boethius by Remigius of Auxerre must 

be based on one by Johannes Scotus. 

Mr. Silk now goes a step further: 

‘ During the past few years the present 

writer has restudied the greater part of 

the manuscripts containing scholia or 
continuous commentaries on the Con- 
solatio and has come to the conclusion 


MODERN LATIN. 


that the commentary of Johannes 
Scotus is actually preserved in three 
manuscripts’ [the Laurentian men- 
tioned above, one at Paris, and one in 
the Bodleian]. The argument for this 
is conducted by setting out passages of 
the commentary side by side with 
passages of the known work of Johannes 
Scotus, and cannot even be summarised 
here: but Mr. Silk’s theory, if short of 
actual demonstration, seems at least 
very probable. The text is printed 
with great care (quite as much as it 
deserves!) from the three MSS., with 
all variants, and the introduction calls 
attention to peculiarities and char- 
acteristics of the commentary: it may 
be said with regard to the surprising 
statement that Alcibiades was guaedam 
mulier celebratissimae formae quam dicunt 
matrem Herculis fuisse that though the 
last phrase may be peculiar to the com- 
mentator, Alcibiades was by many 
medieval writers believed to have been 
a woman, and appears as ‘ Archipiada’ 
in Villon’s famous Ballade des dames du 
temps jadis. 

(2) Latin hexameters on the Virgilian 
model. Mr. Newte follows Tacitus’s 
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story, and puts some fire into Boadicea’s 
speeches. There are two opinions 
about this queen: Gildas disliked her, 
and called her Jeaena dolosa, quae rectores 
sibi relictos trucidavit. But I think we 
may still regard her as a national 
heroine. (3) Ciceronian prose: com- 
petent, but a little compression would 
have done no harm. (4) Theocritean 
hexameters: I quote the first two—we 
sadly miss the repetition in the first 
line (The woods decay, the woods 
decay and fall) : 


trae piv POlvorvre xarnute Te TA Sévdpa, 
kal vepedGv kd’ Epage Saxpiippoov &x Gos aroppei. 


(5) This is an amusing and ingenious 
memoria technica. Most Popes have a 
single line, some a little more, with an 
allusion to interesting circumstances of 
their lives or times. Hadrian IV 
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«Nicholas Breakspeare) is thus repre- 


sented : 
tum fracta dictus ab hasta . . 
Anglia cui patriam dedit, addidit Hadria 
nomen, 
quartus..- 


This is a good example of a metrical 
difficulty surmounted: but there are 
many more; Innocentius affords an in- 
soluble problem, and is usually repre- 
sented by Insons (once by Purus, with 
an apology—‘ Pro Puro lege sis quod 
nomen Musa recusat’). Antipopes and 
the Great Schism are dealt with ade- 
quately: Pope Joan is very properly 
omitted. The whole tour de force is 
such fun that I hope that the young 
lady, whose father compiled it for her 
benefit, got the first class which he 
wishes for her on the title-page. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 





A PERIOD OF THE ROMAN WORLD. 


FRANK BurR MarsH: A History of the 
Roman World from 146 to 30 B.C. 
(Methuen’s History of the Greek 
and Roman World.) Pp. xi+427; 
5 maps. London: Methuen, 1935. 
Cloth, 15s. 

THIs accession to an attractive series 

is from the pen of the Professor of 

Ancient History in the University of 

Texas. Readers—and they are many 

—of Marsh’s earlier books will expect 

a competent and useful piece of work. 

They will not be disappointed. 
Competition which the volumes of 

this series might appear to provoke with 
their massive and opulent elder sisters 
of the Cambridge Ancient History may 
not have been intended by the pub- 
lishers, and comparison need not here 
be attempted. It has clearly been of 
advantage for Marsh to have Volume IX 
before him. In some respects, how- 
ever, it might be doubted whether he 
who sets out to recount the most mo- 
mentous epoch of Roman history will 
thereby be more helped than hindered 
in his task—arduous enough as it is, 
for a part at least of the period is so 
well documented and has so often been 
delineated as to baffle any but the 
most resolute or the most ingenious 
emulation. 


‘Ce livre peut étre mis entre toutes 
mains.’ It must be said at once that 
this is the most honest and judicious 
history that could be imagined. Marsh 
deals justice with a firm and impartial 
hand between persons and policies that 
were bitterly controversial at the time 
and have been ever since. Nobody, it 
is true, who has entered into sympathy 
with Roman ideas can quite bring him- 
self to approve of Tiberius Gracchus, 
and Marsh must be allowed his fling at 
this doctrinaire reformer. ‘Supremely 
confident of his own rectitude .. . he 
could only account for the opposition 
which he met by assuming that his 
opponents were rogues whenever he 
could not put them down as fools.’ 
Marsh strives to be fair to M. Antonius, 
one of the villains of romantic and 
official history (terms often synony- 
mous), but in so doing hardly escapes 
naiveté. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the stories of drunkenness and wild 
extravagance are much exaggerated, 
although he probably indulged in an 
occasional drinking bout like most of 
his soldiers, who, perhaps, liked him 
none the less on that account’ (p. 308). 

Temperance is no less evident in 
Marsh’s treatment of modern theories. 
He refuses to be intoxicated by the 
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vision of a Sulla who aimed at monarchy 
but missed the mark, of a Caesar who 
set out from the beginning to establish 
a ‘Hellenistic Monarchy.’ Nor is he 
seduced by the more sober counterpart 
of this ideal and schematic reconstruc- 
tion of history, a Cicero who in his 
Republic advocated the institution of a 
Principate and cast Pompey for the 
réle. 

But for history, if it is to be more 
than a propaedeutic manual, is this 
enough? Does it move? ‘ History 
must be tensely and closely knit like a 
drama ... for history should be a 
living river that moves with speed’ 
(F. S. Oliver, The Endless Adventure, 
III, p. 13). Marsh has wisely and 
firmly resisted the temptation to make 
his book a mere series of historical 
problems. Though footnotes are rare, 
he has been able to lighten his narra- 
tive by appending some forty pages 
dealing with the sources and with points 
of detail such as the date of the Lex 
Vatinia, where he defends his position 
against the searching criticisms of 
Gelzer. Further, there are two chapters 
of introduction, and, at the end, a 
general survey of the Roman world, 
not to mention a chapter on literature. 
This done, however, the historian must 
ponder the choice of the facts which he 
considers worthy of mention. All too 
often he must play the Herod and cheer- 
fully discard his nearest and dearest. 
Here, perhaps, Marsh has not been 
quite so successful. He wastes a foot- 
note to discuss whether Sulla’s army 
numbered thirty or forty thousand 
(p. 115), yet elsewhere misses the signi- 
ficant. Though he has a section on 
frontier defence, the Kingdom of Nori- 
cum, which served to protect the north- 
eastern frontier of Italy, is nowhere 
mentioned by name, but is travestied 
and degraded by being lumped together 
with Pannonian tribes (p. 80). The 
account of the triumviral period neg- 
lects at times the political for the 
military. We hear more than we need 
of Sextus Pompeius. Moreover, Marsh 
states that in 40 B.c. Pompeius entered 
into negotiations with M. Antonius. It 
should have been added that they were 
not very successful (cf. C.A.H. X, p. 30), 
while on the other hand the fact that 
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about this time Octavian contracted a 
marriage-alliance with Scribonia, the 
aunt by marriage of Pompeius, surely 
deserves mention. Also omitted is 
Octavian’s subsequent marriage to Livia 
—though perhaps not purely a political 
match it was politically valuable in that 
it strengthened Octavian’s party and 
helped to win him many supporters 
among the nobiles. As Tacitus says of 
a less spectacular parti, ‘ad maiora 
nitenti decus ac robur fuit’ (Agr. 6). 

Another criticism difficult to repress 
touches the series rather than the 
author. There is a chapter on litera- 
ture—but not on art. One is at a loss 
to discover the purpose which is served, 
for example, by a summary in a page of 
the life and works of Catullus (p. 357) 
ending with an unimpeachable testi- 
mony to ‘his right to a place among the 
great lyric poets of the world.’ There 
are surely readers for whom it would be 
preferable, not to say salutary, to pro- 
vide, in a history not of Rome but of the 
Roman world, some remarks about the 
civilization of the Transpadana, so un- 
equivocally attested by the presence of 
poets like Catullus and Virgil. (Caesar's 
grant of the full citizenship to the 
Transpadane communities is nowhere 
mentioned in this volume.) On this 
whole subject, indeed, it could be argued 
that the literature should be introduced 
into history only when it zs history, 
woven into and compact of the hopes 
and fears of men. Lucretius, for ex- 
ample, an ardent nature and a patriotic 
Roman, provides with his pessimism 
the ideal commentary upon the political 
life of the fifties— 


certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 
ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri. 


One must bitterly deplore the absence 
of the Fourth Eclogue from the account 
of the Pact of Brundisium—presumably 
Virgil has been excluded from this 
volume for chronological reasons, as 
belonging to the Augustan Age. As 
for Actium, Marsh gives a summary of 
Tarn’s brilliant reconstruction—who 
would blame him? But there is never 
a word of Virgil. Yet Actium, for 
history as well as for literature, is the 
triumphant myth which Virgil has 
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enshrined for ever: Augustus the 
champion of all things Roman, on the 
other side the renegade with motley 
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armour and alien troops—‘ sequiturque 
(nefas) Aegyptia coniunx.’ 
RONALD SyYME. 
Trinity College,Oxford. 


THE AUGUSTAN EMPIRE. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. x. 
The Augustan Empire, 44 B.C.—A.D. 
70. Pp. xxxii+1058; maps, tables, 
plans, etc. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1934. Cloth, 37s. 6d. 

Tuis is the biggest and in the re- 

viewer’s opinion the best volume of the 

series. Beyond the individual merits 
of the several contributors’ work, it 
seems to reach a higher degree of unity 
and harmony than any of the earlier 
ones—perhaps because the whole period 
and matter of its subject are informed 
by the single personality and the in- 
tegral achievement of the most com- 
pletely successful statesman (better still, 
the greatest public servant) of the 
ancient world. To use his own phrase, 

Augustus auctoritate omnibus praestat: 

that powerful word auctoritas, restored 

by the discovery of the Antiochene 
copy, gives the key-note of his Res 

Gestae and the key to most of their 

problems. 

The reviewer’s main duty is thus the 
grateful one of general eulogy and of 
calling attention to some special excel- 
lences : where all is so good, the choice 
of items for mention is difficult and 
necessarily arbitrary. 

The volume divides itself architect- 
urally into three parts. First the 
account, in four chapters, of the period 
of renewed civil conflict after Caesar’s 
murder, with its three chief stages 
marked by the battles of Philippi, 
Naulochus and Actium; of which the 
second, less famous than the other two, 
was in its time hardly less important, 
since it established the victor in the 
imagination of Italy as the deliverer 
from famine and social collapse, and 
provided him with the fund of public 
gratitude on which he was able to draw 
with decisive effect at the supreme crisis 
of his fortunes. Second, the fourteen 


chapters on the Augustan Principate, an 
admirably proportioned survey ofall the 
aspects of his constructive work. And 

NO, CCCLVIII. 


VOL. XLIX. 


third, the seven chapters from Tiberius 
to the Year of the Four Emperors. 

The first part has a special structural 
effect, whether designed or not. It is 
arranged in a kind of antiphony, in 
which Mr. Charlesworth and Dr. Tarn, 
in alternate sections, put the case for 
Octavian and for Antony, each at its 
highest. The ‘general reader’—and 
there should be many such—will doubt- 
less find most interest in Dr. Tarn’s in- 
terpretation of the career of Antony, 
and especially in his portrait of ‘ Egypt’ 
herself, the lineaments of which, like 
her end in Plutarch, are mpérovta 7H 
TocovTwy atoyove Bacidéwv. It is in 
that character, as the last and not far 
from the greatest of the Successors of 
Alexander—not the courtesan of genius 
—that he presents her ; a masterly and 
on the whole a satisfying study, though 
there is a page or so (with the Sibylline 
Oracle for text) that strains the note 
rather high. Antony, when the best 
has been said for him—and the worst of 
his rival’s craft, as in the withholding of 
Italian legionaries for Antony’s depleted 
Army of the East—appears as a poor, 
ill-tempered instrument for her great 
policy, though it is hard to believe 
(p. 32) that the ambition to seize 
supreme power for himself was not con- 
ceived till years after Philippi, and then 
only at her prompting. The form which 
it finally took in his mind and hers, 
which Dr. Tarn finds expressed in the 
enthronement ceremonies at Alexandria 
in 34 and in their coin-types and regnal 
eras, is explained as an ecumenical 
monarchy, whether it was to be organ- 
ized on Hellenistic or on Roman lines, 
or on both, but certainly Caesarian. 
Such a reading (which by the way con- 
flicts with Professor Adcock’s view of 
Caesar in vol. ix, chap. 17) serves all the 
more to bring out the sober greatness of 
Octavian—even of the young Octavian, 
whom Mr. Charlesworth sees as inspired 
by ‘a love and admiration . . . suddenly 

N 
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fused by horror and pity into a white 
heat of fury against Caesar’s murderers.’ 
But the effect of the complementary 
and perfectly candid partisanships of the 
two writers is that the whole story is 
told with a force and clarity that could 
not be bettered. 

After the high lights and hot passions 
of the first part, the second gets down 
to the solid prose of Augustus’s recon- 
struction. On the constitutional ques- 
tion, Sir Henry Stuart Jones holds that 
in 23 the Principate was constituted and 
defined by a comprehensive comitial 
statute (of similar content, if not precisely 
similar form, to the S.C. de imperio 
Vespasiant), which was re-enacted, with 
variations or enlargements, for each 
later Emperor. (This is what Dio 
says, or implies, in liii, 32—though 
reference might be made to his not 
whoily consistent statement in lix, 3, 
that Gaius was the first to be invested 
with all the imperial prerogatives év wud 
npépa.) But throughout, in both con- 
stitutional and administrative matters, 
the great merit of these chapters of Sir 
Henry's and Mr. Stevenson’s is to 
bring out the flexible and experimental 
character of Augustus’s policy. His 
system, at home and in the provinces, 
though it may have had its basis in such 
an enactment as is postulated for 23, 
was built up far more by his personal 
auctoritas than by any specific statutory 
powers. (Here a note might be sug- 
gested by the language of the Cyrene 
Edicts: in No. 1, Augustus purports to 
be simply advising the proconsul, not 
issuing orders in virtue of his imperium 
maius ; but in No. 3 he drops the pretence, 
and roundly says xerevwand apéoxer uot.) 
The flexibility illustrates itself, for in- 
stance, in the appointments to provincial 
legateships: there was no hard and fast 
division of these into consular and 
praetorian. And even the alleged 
fundamental principle of the undivided 
command of the army, which Dio re- 
presents as established in 27—and with 
it, the whole theory of the Principate as 
a military Fiihrerschaft resting upon the 
legions as a ‘military guild’ or as the 
‘nation in arms’—is shown to be no 
part of Augustus’s plan: what he did 
was not to make himself solecommander- 
in-chief, but to assume the charge of the 


territories of the First Triumvirate—a 
charge which might be, and was, modi- 
fied from time to time. Not only 
Africa, but the far more important 
Macedonia and Illyricum, still had their 
independent generals. 

Of the chapters which deal with pro- 
vincial and frontier policy, special note 
should be made of Mr. Syme’s on the 
Northern Frontier, which corrects a 
common error of perspective: it was 
not the Rhenish area and western 
Germany, but Illyricum and the Danube 
valley, that was the vital and perilous 
sector. The Batos and Pinnes were 
more dangerous than Arminius. Rome 
could afford to withdraw from Germany, 
but Illyricum must be secured, and the 
overland communications between Italy 
and the Balkan region. Thus _ the 
Rhodian exile of Tiberius came near to 
causing a disaster, for lack of a thorough 
penetration of Bosnia—though much 
was achieved in these years towards 
and beyond the Danube by the al- 
most unrecorded campaigns of Domi- 
tius, Vinicius and Cn. Lentulus—and 
one of the important works of Tiberius 
in his own reign was to make another 
rebellion impossible by driving roads 
through the Dalmatian hinterland. 
Professor Anderson’s account of eastern 
policy, and especially of the eastern 
client kingdoms—a legacy of Antony’s 
of which Augustus made such use as to 
imply approval of its principles, and in 
which (as also in Thrace) Antony’s 
own descendants through his grand- 
daughter Pythodoris played a large part 
—is also full of fresh and valuable 
matter. 

The othercontributions—each worthy 
of a review to itself—can barely be 
mentioned: Mr. Bell on Egypt, Pro- 
fessor Momigliano on Herod, Mr. Nock 
on religion, Mrs. Strong and Mr. 
Glover on art and literature, Professor 
Adcock’s judicial (and far from super- 
fluous) summing-up of the achievement 
of Augustus. But two may have a few 
words more: Mr. Last’s particularly 
lucid and skilful chapter on social 
policy, especially the marriage laws, 
and Professor Oertel’s on economic 
unification. The latter, altogether 
admirable in substance, ought to have 
been more thoroughly edited in trans- 
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lation: the English is verbose and 
flaccid journalese, not always clear, 
sometimes doubtfully accurate (apart 
from special difficulties in the rendering 
of German economic terms like Fabrik 
and Manufaktur), and unworthy of the 
matter, the volume and the Press. 

The third part, which naturally has a 
larger proportion of narrative, must be 
still more briefly dealt with. In the 
appraisement of the several Emperors, 
so much depends on one’s own impres- 
sions of character that complete assent 
is neither possible nor desirable, but on 
the whole the judgments suggested 
are remarkably satisfying. Perhaps 
Claudius gets a little more than justice 
from Mr. Charlesworth. It is true 
that when we can hear him speak for 
himself, his own words give a strong 
impression not only of assiduous work 
and width of interest but of real 
originality of ideas; but the portrait 
can hardly be made consistent. If 
Tiberius is censured, and justly, for 63 
treason trials (many of them ending in 
acquittal, and all of them conducted by 
public process of law) in 23 years, what 
of Claudius’s alleged record (no doubt 
impossible to check and probably 
exaggerated) of 35 senators and 300 
knights actually condemned in 13 years, 
most of them intra cubiculum principis ; 
and what of the laxity and corruption 
in provincial policy —the auaritia 
Claudianorum temporum—revealed by 
the doings of Pollio and Paelignus in 
the matter of the Armenian throne? 
But the question is one of degree and 
comparison, and Claudius is duea large 
measure of reparation from historians. 
Gratitude should be expressed to Mr. 
Charlesworth for sparing his readers 
most of the lying irrelevances of court 
scandal: the orgies of Capri are hardly 
even mentioned, and the story of 
Messallina’s fall is dismissed in a curt 
half-dozen lines. But there is no white- 
wash. Full and substantial justice has 
been done to the Julio-Claudians as 
credible human creatures under the 
tremendous pressure of supreme power, 
and the perspective of their reigns has 
been brought out more clearly than 
ever before. One further comment: 
Mr. Collingwood’s brief dozen of pages 
on Britain down to Boudicca are so 


good, but so strictly condensed, that 
one might wish they had been deferred 
to the next volume and extended to 
double the space. 

By way of appendix, a few notes on 
matters of detail, most of them trivial, 
are offered with much diffidence. 

P. 28. The year of L. Antonius’s con- 
sulship is given as 42, and that of his 
Alpine triumph as 41 (the year of his 
rising against Octavian). But both 
Suetonius (Aug. 14) and Dio (xlviii, 4) 
state emphatically that it was as consul 
that he made the attempt, and Dio 
expressly records that the triumph was 
celebrated év TH voupnvia év 4 bmarevew 
np~ato. Also, he is said to have taken 
the surname Pietas in symbol of his 
loyalty to his brother against Octavian, 
and his coins bear Pretas cos. (Were 
not Plancus and Lepidus consuls for 
the whole of 42 ?) 

P. 40. The Serapion whom Antony 
executed in 42 is said to have been 
‘ Arsinoe’s governor in Cyprus’ (App. v, 9 
—rov év Kuirpo otparnyotvta avris, 
where the pronoun is ambiguous, but 
would more naturally refer to Cleo- 
patra). Cyprus had apparently been 
given to Cleopatra by Caesar (see p. 67), 
and Appian in iv, 61 calls Serapion tov 
ev Kip 1H KXeoratpa otpatnyotvta. 

Pp. 117 and 775. In the former 
place, the Bastarnae are ‘a Gallic 
tribe’ (correctly—see vol. ix, p. 747), 
but in the latter they have reverted to 
being ‘ Germanic.’ 

P. 157. Germanicus’s mother is given 
as Agrippina instead of Antonia. 

P. 172. Valerius Ponticus was exiled 
‘ because he brought his case before the 
praetor in order to remove it from the 
jurisdiction of the prefect’: but that 
was not the main reason, which was 
the crime of praeuaricatio, for which the 
more cumbrous procedure of the prae- 
tor’s court gave larger opportunities. 


P. 386, line 6. ‘Freedom’ is a mis- 
print for ‘ freedmen.’ 
P. 673. Passienus Crispus was 


Agrippina’s second husband, not her 
cousin. 


P. 697, note 2. The ‘ automatic re- 


cognition’ of treaties made by Claudius 
or his generals is said to have been 
‘ apparently 
only.’ 


temporary, for Britain 
So Dio lx, 23; but what of the 
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first extant clause of the S.C. de imperio 
Vespasiani, which implies that the 
power of treaty-making, without limit, 
had been granted to Claudius as to 
Augustus and Tiberius as part of the 
imperial prerogative ? 

P. 705. Is it accurate to describe 
the reference of certain cases to the 
Senate in the early years of Nero as a 
‘delegation’? Was the Senate not 
trying them of its own authority ? 

P. 720. Tigellinus before appoint- 
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ment to command the Guard had been 
Prefect of the Watch, not of the City. 

P. 811. Caecina is said to have ‘ suc- 
ceeded Vinius as legionary legate.’ 
But the legion to which Galba appointed 
him was IV, of the Rhine army, not 
the Spanish VI which Vinius had com- 
manded. 

P. 855. Gessius had to withdraw 
from (not to) Jerusalem. 

A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


The Cambridge Ancient History ; volume 
of plates iv, prepared by C. T. SELT- 
MAN. Pp. xiv+212; 105 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1934. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Tuis elegant volume of fine illustrations 

will introduce novel subjects to all 

classical scholars, for it deals richly 
with the civilization of Rome and out- 
lines the striking features in the cultures 
of some interesting contiguous areas. 
There are some refreshing glimpses of 
the bizarre world of Parthia, European- 
ized here and there by Hellenistic con- 
vention, but aglow with an Asiatic 
glamour of Iranian feel. It is a livelier 
picture than the crude kingdoms of 

Pontus, or the priest-dynasts of the out- 

lying city-states. The historian, how- 

ever, will see in the whole broad canvas 

a presentation of the Mediterranean 

andits peoples, all faced with Hellenism, 

the finished product of a thought as 
clear-cut as a Greek landscape, offering 
an inspiration just as powerful and as 
irresistible as the Renaissance culture 
in later Europe. Very happily, these 
plates show how each cultural group 
reacted to the stimulus, each in the 
manner of its own people; and it may 
be remarked that the impression would 
have been even clearer had the Celtic 
section been more worthy of its subject. 
Most important of all the groups thus 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


illustrated is that of Rome, selected by 
Mrs. Strong, with an enviable grasp of 
the essentials. Here is an illuminating 
and brilliant commentary upon the 
expansion of Rome from an Italic com- 
munity already endowed with a rich 
local tradition of religious art to a 
world-power sufficiently catholic in 
spirit to enrich that art by adoptions no 
less striking than those which marked 
her literature and religion. The adop- 
tion is, however, atransmutation. The 
finished product is essentially Roman; 
and to students of almost any other 
culture, this condition would be re- 
garded as a natural consequence. 
Classical studies have too often been 
subjected to a false division, and we 
would commend Mrs. Strong’s com- 
mentary to protagonists on either side. 
The richness of the fare which she pro- 
vides will be anticipated by those who 
know her mastery of the subject, and 
enjoyed by many to whom its variety 
will be new. Attention may also be 
drawn to the happy use made of 
numismatics for the introduction of 
historic personages, and both major and 
minor historical events. There are some 
rare pleasures to be had by those 
interested in such sidelights upon both 
the highways and the byways of his- 
tory. I. A. RICHMOND. 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 


COMPARATIVE GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 


R. W. Moore : Comparative Greek and 
Latin Syntax. Pp.xiii-+-224. London: 
G. Bell, 1934. Cloth, 6s. 

A BOOK on the lines of F. Sommer’s 

Vergleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen 


has long been a desideratum of our 
pedagogical literature. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to say that the gap 
has been filled by the present book ; for 
although it has obviously been a labour 
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of love for the author, a closer acquaint- 
ance with philological literature would 
have saved him from manyerrors. The 
bibliography does not inspire confi- 
dence. The only German work men- 
tioned is Wilamowitz, Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache. 1 cannot under- 
stand Mr. Moore’s debt to this work, as 
it is merely a short address to a Philo- 
logenversammlung and is not concerned 
with comparative syntax. Space forbids 
discussion of all the flaws in the book. 
There is no distinction between what is 
early and late in Latin, between what 
is poetical and what is prose, or between 
pure Latin and Grecisms (e.g., dulce 
videntem, os humerosque deo similis, etc.). 
The explanation of the accusative as 
‘The Grand Limiting Case’ is value- 
less in view of the statement (p. 5) that 
‘all cases may be regarded as limiting.’ 
On facilis descensus Averno we read ‘ if 
I direct or send something to a place, 
I may be said to give it to that place.’ 
The dative of purpose is not ‘an ex- 
tension of the ordinary dative of the 
indirect object’ (Hofmann 418). The 
genitive is described as‘ the adjectival 


Gase.’ Hofmann writes ‘zunachst nur 
adverbal.’ The genitive of the charge 
‘defines the noun implied in the verb.’ 
It is, of course, a special instance of the 
genitive of respect. The pseudo-genetic 
explanation of the genitive of value is 
fantastic. On the fusion of the ablative 
and genitive in Greek we read ‘ indica- 
tions for this fusion are to be seen in 
the partitive genitive, which is equally 
well conceived as ablative—a part taken 
from the whole’! In his remarks on 
the ablative of comparison the author 
has not utilized Léfstedt’s treatment of 
this construction. The discussion of 
the aspects of the verb is inadequate, 
while the treatment of the moods is 
confused and much is wrong (e.g. the 
optative of polite command and con- 
cession). Finally, the author is ap- 
parently unaware that «e is Aeolic and 
that dy is Attic. Monro’s attempt to 
distinguish the usage of the two par- 
ticles has long been known to be without 
foundation (Br.-Th. p. 626). 


L. R. PALMER. 


University of Manchester. 





SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS 


A First Latin Course, by R. F. PRATT. 
Pp. 462. London: Harrap, 1935. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

A First Latin Course, Part II, by 
A. S.C. BARNARD. Pp. 175. Lon- 
don: Bell, 1935. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Latin Revision and Drill, by C. E. 
Rosin. Pp. viii+1o05. London: 
University Tutorial Press, 1935. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 

Latin Stories, by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Pp. 137. Oxford: Blackwell, 1935. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE ground that a learner of Latin 

must cover for the School Certificate is 

a fixed amount; but there seems no 

limit to the number of ways in which 

this ground can be set out and 
smoothed. 

Mr. Pratt’s Course is a real effort to 
make each lesson interesting without 
sacrificing thoroughness. The latter is 
ensured by ‘ drill’ and constant repeti- 
tion. But the mere learning of lists is 


mostly avoided, by ‘ treating the syntax 


functionally,’ which means learning the 
grammar as you go along. Interest is 
stimulated by pictures, English stories 
in a Latin dress, and Latin mottoes 
prefixed to each lesson. At the end 
comes A deste Fideles, words and music. 
If ‘credits’ in Latin depended on the 
attractive nature of our Latin Primers, 
what a number of ‘credits’ there ought 
to be! 

Mr. Barnard’s book, besides giving 
the necessary rudiments, takes the 
learner through the story of Aeneas in 
Latin Prose, with extracts from Virgil, 
and includes simple translation of 
English Verse and Songs into Latin 
Verse—a good idea—and ends with an 
original Latin play. 

Latin Revision and Drill consists of 
hundreds of short sentences classified 
to give practice in avoiding the pitfalls 
dear to School Certificate examiners. 
The learner is meant to get them by 
heart until he can give the correct 
Latin automatically, a process which 
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Mr. Pratt calls ‘ building up a reflex.’ 
A few sentences might perhaps be better 
omitted by those who want to pursue 
Latin idiom further, such as ‘ Fight the 
good fight ’"— Bonam pugnam pugna. 

Dr. Rouse’s name is a sure guarantee 
for the scholarship and wit of Latin 
Stories, meant for reading aloud by the 
teacher who has a fancy for the direct 


W. J. DEN DULK: Kpaow, Biydrage tot 
de Grieksche Lexicographie. Pp. xiit+128. 
Leiden ; Brill, 1934. Stiff paper. 

THIs Leiden dissertation is a competent survey. 

of the meanings of the word xpaors, in which 

account is taken of opinions expressed by com- 
mentators on the authors who use the word. 

The passages on which the writer’s conclusions 

are based are mostly cited in full, so that the 

book can be read without the help of a refer- 

ence-library. The results are not strikingly 

novel, but the writer has cast his net widely and 

gives evidence of having benefited by a sound 

training. R. MCKENZIE. 
Oxford. 


Revue des Etudes Homériques. Tome III, 


1933- Pp. 112. 
THIS number contains three articles, the first 
by P. Waltz on numerical exaggeration in 
Homer, the second by A. Giusti on the dva6upia 
(recognizable on a moment’s reflection in as- 
timia) of Bellerophon, and the third and most 
considerable by the editor, Charles Vellay, who 
carries on his controversy with Radet on the 
site of Troy. A useful chronique bibliographique 
gives a list of books and articles on Homeric 
subjects, dating for the most part from 1931-3. 

H. L. LoRIMER. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


A Handbook to the Palace of Minos at Knossos. 
By J. D.S. PENDLEBURY. With a foreword 
by Sir Arthur Evans. Pp. 63; portrait, 14 
plates, 9 plans. London: Macmillan, 1933. 
Cloth, 4s. 

THIS summary guide to the excavations of 

Knossos admirably fulfils its function. For 

years the information available in Baedeker has 

been out of date, and in any case the vast and 
complex site demands more space than any 
guide-book dealing with the whole of Greece 
could afford. Mr. Pendlebury, himself an accom- 
plished excavator, has a close acquaintance with 
the site of Knossos and has had the opportunity 
of constant consultation with Sir Arthur Evans 

and his assistant the late Dr. Mackenzie. A 

short but vivid sketch of the history of the 

Palace precedes a description of its main fea- 

tures. These are taken in the order which has 

been found in practice to be best adapted to a 

short visit, and the itinerary should be almost 

as easy to follow on the spot as it is on the 
cloth-mounted map in a pocket at the end of 


method. There are a number of fables, 
a simplified version of the Cena Tr- 
malchionis, and a tale woven round 
Horace, Odes III. 4. 9 sqq-, as wellas a 
useful collection of Greek and Latin 
proverbs. The book could be profitably 
used with a Fifth Form. 
J. T. CHRISTIE. 
Repton. 


the volume. There are plans of the Palace 
with its surroundings, of important areas within 
it, and of one or two of its main dependencies, 
together with some well-chosen plates. Future 
editions will doubtless keep pace with the ever 
fresh revelations of this inexhaustible site. 
H. L. LORIMER. 
Somerville College, Oxford. 


LIONEL W. LYDE: Contexts in Pindar, with 
reference to the meaning of éyyos. Pp. 
xlii+ 58. Manchester: University Press, 
1935- Cloth, 5s. 

PROFESSOR LYDE applies the expert knowledge 

of a geographer to make a distinction between 

dos and deyyos. There are two different sorts 
of light, and two words to describe them. dos 
means the short-wave perpendicular rays of 
mid-day ; @éyyos means the long-wave hori- 
zontal rays of dawn and twilight. Thus Pindar, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles never use éyyos 
literally of the light at mid-day, or dos literally 
of the light at morning or evening. Further, 
these three poets contrast gdos, but never 
géyyos, with Death, Night or Darkness. The 
metaphorical use of éyyos is indeed almost 
unknown to Aeschylus and Sophocles, and does 
not occur in Euripides: ddos, the stronger and 

more emphatic thing, is always better in a 

context where ‘light’ is to be used meta- 

phorically. Euripides is freer in his literal use 
of ¢dos and ¢éyyos. 

Such are, in brief, the conclusions of the 
book. They are based on a subtle and 
illuminating analysis of many passages in which 
¢dos and déyyos occur. Though he is not 
always convincing in his interpretation of par- 
ticular passages (e.g. Eur. Alc. 721, Jon 152, 
Soph. O.7. 1180, Pindar Pyth. 8. 95 sqq.), 
Professor Lyde is unquestionably right in his 
main thesis, and he has given new meaning and 
beauty to many of his contexts. There are 
probably more exceptions to his rules than he 
is willing to admit, but they do not affect the 
existence of the rules. It would be interesting 
to know what the author thinks about the 
absence of the word ¢éyyos from the //iad and 
Odyssey. 

There is no Index. The Introduction should 
be read last: even then the work-a-day 
Hellenist will be puzzled to hear that ‘with 
gaos we may connect such problems as those of 

. . the unstable nerves of yak and zebra—at 
high altitudes and in low altitudes respectively.’ 

Christ Church, Oxford. D. L. PAGE. 
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HEINZ PANITZ: Mythos und Orakel bet Hero- 
dot. Pp. 73. (Greifswalder Beitrage zur 
Literatur- und Stilforschung: Heft 7.) 
Greifswald : Dallmeyer, 1935. Paper. 

THE main argument of this dissertation is that 

in religious matters Herodotus was a rationalist 

who treated the conventional theology of his 
time either with open scepticism or with an 
ironical forbearance which is far removed from 
the attitude of the true believer. This conclusion 
is ostensibly derived from his various state- 
ments about the gods, heroes, and oracles, 

which are here collected and subjected to a 

detailed examination. 

In his first two chapters the author stresses 
certain well-known passages from Book I], but 
he ignores the peculiar character of this book and 
never considers whether it can fairly be regarded 
as typical of Herodotus’ attitude to Greek 
religion. He asserts dogmatically that when- 
ever Herodotus gives an account on the 
authority of others he thereby implies his doubts 
of its veracity ; it may be doubted whether this 
is true in all cases. 

The interpretation of particular passages 
frequently suggests that Dr. Panitz has allowed 
himself to be misled by a preconceived bias in 
favour of a conclusion too hastily taken for 
granted. This is most noticeable in his treat- 
ment of oracles ; he is soon driven to assume 
that Herodotus had to be extremely cautious 
in his handling of oracles because their import- 
ance was political as well as religious, so that 
his scepticism can only be hinted in a very 
indirect way, in fact so indirect that sometimes 
only Dr. Panitz can detect it. He naturally 
finds a formidable obstacle to his theory in the 
emphatic pronouncement in VIII. 77, and is 
finally forced to say that Herodotus cannot have 
rejected all oracles. He does not realize that 
Herodotus might know that a Pythian priestess 
had taken bribes and yet retain his faith in the 
divine inspiration of the Delphic oracle. 

The thesis maintained in this dissertation has 
found defenders in the past, but it is so obvi- 
ously paradoxical that it could only be estab- 
lished by a demonstration far more rigorous 
than that which is offered by Dr. Panitz. 

C. HIGNETT. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 





EUGENIO DELLA VALLE: Saggio su la Poesia 
del? Antigone. Pp. 120. Bari: Laterza, 
1935. Paper, L. Io. 

THIS essay does not, as its title would suggest, 

deal with the poetical language of the Aniigone, 

but considers it entirely as drama. It is some- 
what rhetorical and repetitive both in matter 
and in style ; we become tired of hearing the 
heroine called ‘la sublime creatura.’ The author 
combats the views of the Hegelians—‘ Germans 
and chiefly Prussians’ he calls them—who read 
into the drama little but an exposition of moral 
and political theory, the conflict of the rights of 
the family and the state. He emphasizes the 


view that it is drama, but is not. always ap- 
preciative of the dramatic aspect of it; for 
instance, he thinks that the characters are 
sometimes arguing with themselves and not 


with those whom they are ostensibly addressing ; 
this is his excuse for retaining the disputed lines 
gos ff., where he supposes that Antigone ‘nel 
suo particolare e concreto ethos con sé ella 
discute.’ He does not give much help on such 
difficult questions as the relevance of the first 
Stasimon or the real motives that actuated 
Antigone’s harshness to her sister in the Second 
Episode, and he over-emphasizes the lover’s 
passion in Haemon. The notes, which occupy 
more than half the book, give useful informa- 
tion, especially about the views of earlier critics. 
The rhetoric disappears from the notes, which 
makes them more agreeable to read. But it 
is difficult to see why he should say that in 
line 751 Aristotle in the Poeéics ‘ vide affacciarsi 
la minaccia del parricidio, che Emone tentera 
piu oltre.’ The line does not seem to refer to 
intended parricide, but to the disaster that 
Creon will bring upon his reign by the shock 
that he will give to public opinion. But Aristotle 
says nothing about it in the Poedics. 
A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


M. TIERNEY: The Parodos in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. (Proc. Royal Irish Academy XLII 
c 10.) Pp. 20. Dublin: Hodges, Figgis 
(London: Williams and Norgate), 1935. 
Paper, Is. 

THE author aims at displacing the view that 

the rites represented in the Parodos are taken 

from the Greater Eleusinia. He amplifies the 
arguments of those few scholars who have 
already questioned it (Gerhard, Tucker, Harri- 
son), and then proceeds to show that their 
alternative, the rites of the Lesser Mysteries (ra 
év “Aypas), is scarcely more tenable. His own 
suggestion is that the chorus are reproducing, 
with comic additions, the roumy of the Lenaea 
itself, at which the play was produced. ‘As 
it contained Eleusinian elements such as the 
Sadodxos, the éemipeAnrai, the cult of Demeter, 
and the title Iacchos, it suffices as the source 
for the Eleusinian echoes in the Parodos. As 
it was devoted to a description of the epiphany 
of Dionysos, contained a procession in which 
his image was carried, and may have in some 
form described his orapaypos, it is quite possible 
that its ritual was closely akin to that of the 

Orphics of which Adami finds other echoes.’ 

That is the general argument, which must be 

taken in detail to be appreciated. The Lenaea 

was ‘the state-regulated version of the Dionysiac 
cult which persisted as a private religion... 
down to quite a late period.’ (Cp. Q@agos, 

vv. 156, 327.) 

Professor Tierney is refreshingly concrete in 
argument, and his view may well prove final. 
On one point he disagrees with all previous 
criticism. The Zoreipa of v. 379 is Demeter, 
who is invoked in the following hymn (386 ff.), 
and not Kore. érépav (v. 384) only contrasts 
the hymn with those to Iacchos which have 
preceded. The Parodos contains no hymn to 
Kore. W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
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LUIGI STEFANINI: Platone: JI/. Pp. 538. 
Padua: ‘ Cedam,’ 1935. Paper, L. 50. 
IN this massive volume, considerably longer 
than its forerunner which appeared in 1932, the 
author continues and completes his important 
exposition of Plato’s works and thought. Two 
topics left over from the study of the Repudlic 
are first disposed of—the theory of pipnors and 
the political ideals. The rest of the volume 
treats of the later works, among which the 
Phaedrus is included. Pursuing his theory ex- 
pounded in the first part, the author takes the 
group Phaedrus, Theaetetus, Parmenides as 
representing in form the ‘transition’ from purely 
narrative to purely dramatic method, and as 
showing likewise a development in thought, 
away from the poetic and psychological interests 
of the middle period and towards a severer dia- 
lectic. The discussion of the Parmenides is 
elaborate, and two valuable analyses in tabular 
form are included. The treatment of the latest 
group (the ‘dramatic’ dialogues Sophist, Politd- 
cus, Philebus, Timaeus, Laws) centres mainly 
on ontology ; a section on the ‘ideal numbers’ 
argues that this doctrine was in harmony with 
the Theory of Forms in its development as far 
as the 7zmaeus, but was there superseded. The 
doctrine of the later dialogues on logic, poetry, 
ethics and politics is more briefly discussed. 
This volume, like the first, is fully documented 
and gives ample attention to matters of dispute. 
The indexes, covering the whole work, include 
a particularly full and valuable analysis of the 
subject-matter under leading topics. 
Bedford College, London. D. TARRANT. 


L. A. Post: The Vatican Plato and its Rela- 
tions. Pp. xi+116. Middletown, Connec- 
ticut: American Philological Association, 
1934. Cloth. 

THE Vatican Plato (‘O’), a primary source for 

the Laws and Efinomis, as well as some minor 

works, is a former Paris ms. which was trans- 
ferred to the Vatican after the Napoleonic wars 

Scholars were unaware of this fact until 1908 ; 

a full collation has not been printed, and the 

only evidence available is that of Bekker, who 

saw the ms. in Paris before its removal. 

In C.Q. (1928) Mr. Post investigated its 
source; he showed that up to Laws V, 746b 8, 
the ms. had independent value, but that after 
that point it was derived from A (Par. 1807). He 
compared the corrections in both mss., and sug- 
gested the identity of O? and A*. Now, after 
an Odyssey among the libraries of Europe, he 
returns with fuller information to the ‘ Vatican 
Plato andits relations.’ His points are, (1) that 
all important mss. of Laws and Epinomis are 
derived from O and A; (2) that O is indepen- 
dent of A up to 746b 8; this is clear from the 
evidence of readings, omissions and titles ; we 
often find in O a good reading, tallying with an 
ancient quotation, where A has an inferior one ; 
(3) that after this point O was copied, and im- 
mediately copied, from A, before the latter was 
corrected by A%. The same scribe (A® 0%) cor- 
rected both mss. ; he also supplied the scholia, 
which are identical in both. Inthe earlier and 
independent part of O he supplied the readings 
of A, and wice versa. 
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Whence was this independent part derived, 
and has it a common ancestor with A? Mr. 
Post suggests (p. 11) that certain errors in O 
arose in transcription from uncials, but does 
not tackle the whole problem. 

This elaborate work, accomplished with so 
much success, seems to point forward to no 
less an undertaking than an entirely new text 
of the Zaws. If Mr. Post cannot attempt this, 
one hopes that he will at least find means to 
publish his collation of O. But our concern 
here is with what he has already achieved ; and 
it should be mentioned that the present work 
contains a subsidiary enquiry into the mss. of 
the Efistles and Spuria, as well as a new list 
of all mss. of Plato. In an Appendix Mr. Post 
makes various suggestions for improving the 
text ; I should say that most of them leave me 
profoundly sceptical. D. J. ALLAN. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


NIcOLA FESTA: J frammenti degli Stoici 
antichi. Vol. ii: Aristone — Apollofane— 
Erillo—Dionigi d’Eraclea—Perséo—Cleante 
—Sfero. Pp. 195. Bari: Laterza, 1935. 
Paper, L. 24.. 

NEARLY half of this new instalment of Festa’s 

annotated translation of the fragments of the 

Stoics contains authors on whom there is no 

previous complete commentary; it is therefore 

more important than the first volume (reviewed 

in C.R. xlvii, p. 149), to which it brings a 

seven-page appendix of additions and correc- 

tions. There are one or two passages not in 

SVF. The recognition of the doctrine of 

Cleanthes in Eustathius, p. 695, 10 seems 

certain, but Cicero hardly meant cur se sol 

referal nec longius progrediatur (N.D. 11. 37) 

as a hexameter. It is to be regretted that 

Jensen’s attribution to Aristo of an elaborate 

aesthetic theory recorded in the fifth book of 

Philodemus On Poetry is not discussed or 

even mentioned. SVF I 411 (=Dio. L. VII. 

165) certainly needs emendation, but Festa’s 

is tou drastic to be convincing; I should prefer 

réXos eire THY emioTHunv <Kal TO per’ emiornpns 

(iv > Orep éori (iv dei mavta dvapepovra mpds Td 

[wer’ emornuns (qv cai] pn ty ayvoia diaBeBAnpé- 

vov <eivar>* eivat dé xrA. Cf. Cic. Fin. IIT 31 

cum scientia uiuere ultimum bonorum, and for 

the phrasing SVF I 179 (=Dio. L. VII 87). 

The statement on p. 40 that ‘the name of 

Medea is only met in later Stoics’ is doubtless 

based on Adler’s index ; but see SVF II, pp. 1, 

255; II] 124. F. H. SANDBACH. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JOHANNES HAUSSLEITER: Der Vegetarismus 
in der Antike. Pp. viii+ 428. Berlin: 
Tépelmann, 1935. Paper, RM. 22.50. _ 

THIS monument of thorough scholarship and 

characteristically German erudition forms part 

of Volume 24 of the well-known journal of re- 
search Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 

Vorarbeiten. Probably no treatise in any lan- 

guage deals with the problem of ancient 

asceticism more exhaustively or more copiously 
than this work of Dr. Haussleiter. It may 
fairly be compared only with the excellent 
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dissertation of R. Arbesmann ‘ Das Fasten bei 
den Griechen und Rémern’ in Volume 21 of 
this same series. 

Dr. Haussleiter’s method of approach is both 
historical and psychological. He begins with 
the very earliest legends and ends with the 
post-Plotinian Neoplatonists, covering thus the 
whole range of classical antiquity. As he ex- 
amines each of the philosophic schools in turn, 
he pauses to discover the motive of their ascetic 
custom—was it hygiene, taboo, sympathetic 
magic, self-discipline, or the fear of daemons? 
There is, of course, nothing propagandist, as 
there is in such dissertations as ‘ Tertullian on 
Fasting.” The writer aims quite impartially 
at solving the riddle of fleshless diet ; for really 
to understand why certain sects of the Greeks 
and Romans avoided meat is to penetrate to 
the very deepest foundations of religion and 
superstition. 

The narrative is copiously annotated, but it is 
definitely a work of intelligent criticism and not 
a mere encyclopaedia of sources. There is an 
index for reference, and there are several in- 
teresting appendices—including one on the 
medical writers. J. R. WATMOUGH. 

St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 


RUDOLF NEHRBASS: Sprache und Stil der 
lamata von Epidauros, eine sprachwissen- 
schaftliche Untersuchung. Pp. 92. (Philo- 
logus, Supplementband XXVII, Heft 4.) 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1935. Paper, M. 6. 

THE Epidaurian inscriptions recording miracu- 

lous cures effected by Asklepios in his temple 

have often been edited and studied, most 
recently by Hiller von Gaertringen in the editio 
minor of /.G. IV, part 1, and by R. Herzog in 

Die Wunderheilungen von Epidauros (Philo- 

logus, Suppl. XXII 3). The present book, by 

one of Herzog’s pupils, is intended as a supple- 
ment to his work. It consists of an examina- 
tion of the phonology, morphology, syntax and 
style, followed by full indices nominum and 
verborum. In the section on style special 
attention is paid to the devices by which 
variety is achieved, the assumption being that 
all the narratives were subjected to a single 
redaction. The whole is a painstaking and 
conscientious piece of work in which few 
novelties will be found. R. MCKENZIE. 

Oxford. 


Corpus Medicorum Graecorum V. 10.1. Galent 
in Hippocratis Epidemiarum Libros 1 et 11 
ediderunt ERNST WENKEBACH, FRANZ 
PFAFF. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 28 (bound, 30). 

THIS great undertaking progresses steadily, in 

spite of many obstacles, to the admiration of 

lovers of sound learning. It even expands as 
it goes, for the volume before us was intended 
to contain all Galen’s Commentaries on the 

Hippocratic Epidemics extant in Greek, or 

little more than half the original twenty. We 

actually have the three Commentaries on Ff. I. 

(pp. 1-151), followed by a German version of 

five of the six on Z%. II. from the Arabic trans- 

lation made in the ninth century by ‘the 


Erasmus of the Arab renaissance,’ Hunain ibn 
Ishaq. The value of his work in restoring the 
Greek text is also fully recognized by Dr. 
Wenkebach, and has been utilized by him in 
producing an edition of the Commentaries on 
Ep. 1. worthy of modern scholarship. Dr. 
Pfaff’s translation from the Arabic is admirably 
clear while retaining the close connection with 
the original Greek sufficiently to allow much of 
the latter to show through the double version ; 
and a modern language may render the volume 
more welcome to students of medical history, 
especially as the Commentaries on Zf. II. 
comprise an unusual amount of general criticism 
of the Hippocratic writings. In the next volume 
the remaining Commentaries on Z#. III. and 
VI. are to be similarly supplemented from the 
Arabic, so that only one of the twenty—the 
fifth on Ep. II., which even Hunain failed to 
find—will be missing. 
E. T. WITHINGTON. 


Galeni in Platonis Timaeum commentarii frag- 
menta collegit disposuit explicavit HENRICUS 
OTTO SCHRODER. (Corpus Med. Gr., 
Suppl. 1.) Pp. xxviii+112. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1934. Paper, RM. 8.80. ' 

WITH this work the Berlin Academy begin 

a series of supplements to the Corpus Medi- 

corum Graecorum, in which it is proposed to 

collect the evidence for the lost works of medi- 
cal writers. 

Galen expounded to his friends ‘the medical 
portion of the 7imaeus, 7a larpds év ry Timal 
elpnuéva, and some of his treatise survives in a 
XVIth-century Paris manuscript, where a note 
says that it was copied from a mutilated 
original. The fragment, inconsiderable as it 
is, shows what Galen thought of Timaeus 
treatment of the veins and of respiration, and 
reveals him as a fair, although somewhat 
modernizing, critic of Plato. It was trans- 
lated into Latin, probably from the same de- 
fective manuscript, by Gadaldinus in the 
XVIth century; then forgotten, then redis- 
covered and printed by Daremberg in 1848. 

Known to the Neo-Platonists, but barely men- 
tioned by them, the commentary vanishes from 
sight until we find its trace again among the 
Arabians. From Maimonides we learn roughly 
the scope of each of its four books ; part of his 
‘Aphorisms’ has therefore been printed here, 
both in the Arabic text (ed. P. Kahle) and in 
German. The physician Rhazes is another 
witness. Averroes knew the book, but cannot 
be shown to have quoted from it. 

Besides a long preface, Mr. Schréder has 
contributed 50 pages of critical and exegetical 
notes. It is impossible to speak too highly 
ot his clarity and thoroughness. 


D. J. ALLAN. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Pars III : 
Cloth, 


Suidae Lexicon: edidit ADA ADLER. 
K-O; @. Leipzig: Teubner, 1933. 
RM. 42 (unbound, 40). : 

THE steady progress of this important work is 

a source of great satisfaction to all who have 

occasion to make use of Suidas. Frau Adler 
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continues to print what Suidas may be supposed 
to have written, whether correctly or not, and 
does not therefore alter Avoiorparos to Avowwrpdrn 
S.V. kw Ares nor put the quotation from Sophocles’ 
Ajax s.v. 6rrhp into its proper shape ; and 7us- 
Boddos stands for ruuz8odxos in the line from Anzh. 
Pal, 7. 154 quoted s.v. Kjjp (where V’s variant 
xolpoBos, given by Stadtmiiller, is not men- 
tioned). An important feature in her apparatus 
is furnished by the full collation of M(arcianus 
448), including the marginal glosses. She is 
cautious in assigning quotations to their prob- 
able source : s.v. veorrés, for example, she sug- 
gests Damascius as a more likely source than 
Aelian, and similarly s.v. xayéxra conjectures 
that the same author may be the author of a 
fragment which has been attributed to Polybius. 
On the subject of the numerous geographical 
glosses under the letter N she refuses to pro- 
nounce in favour of the direct use of Stephanus 
of Byzantium, and prints the symbol ‘ Etym. (?)’, 
which is not very illuminating. In her article 
on Suidas in Pauly-Wissowa IVa 1, 684 she 
seemed to think it possible that Stephanus was 
directly cited (he is called 6 "E@vxoypadgos s.v. 
Naxwvy), and this may well be the case. The 
apparatus usually gives references to the collec- 
tions of historical fragments in cases where 
Stephanus cites an author by name: Philist. 
Fr. 54M (fHG i 191) should therefore have 
appeared s.v. Nwvyuva, The critical note s.v. 
karavhovpevoe gives a reference to Bernhardy 
which I fail to verify in his edition. 
Tenby. H. STUART JONES. 





A Greek Fragment from Tatian’s Diatessaron 
Jrom Dura, edited with facsimile, transcrip- 
tion, and introduction by CARL H. KRAELING, 
Ph.D. Pp. 37. (Studies and Documents, 
edited by K. and S. Lake, III.) London: 
Christophers, 1935. Paper, 7s. 6d. 

A SCRAP of parchment found at Dura has 

thrown light upon a problem of the first im- 

portance in the textual history of the N.T., for 

there can be no reasonable doubt that the 65 

Greek words preserved in whole or in part on this 

parchment fragment come from the narrative 

of our Lord’s entombment as given in Tatian’s 

Harmony of the Four Gospels. Dr. Kraeling 

plausibly argues that the scrap may have 

belonged to a MS of the Diatessaron which 
was written for a Christian Chapel known to 
have been constructed for a wealthy citizen of 

Dura between A.D. 222 and 235. The Chapel 

was demolished about 255 to allow the con- 

struction of the embankment in which the frag- 
ment was discovered. It is thus probable that 
the MS is only from 50 to 60 years later than 

Tatian’s original work. 

This discovery may be taken to settle the 
disputed question as to the original language of 
Tatian’s Harmony. Harnack and Burkitt were 
right in conjecturing a Greek, not a Syriac, 
original. Dr. Kraeling skilfully discusses the 
few indications which the fragment supplies as 
to the relation of the Greek text to the later 
versions of the Diatessaron, and as to the 
affinities of the Greek text used by Tatian him- 
self. The fragment is extensive enough to show 


up the secondary character of the Arabic and 
Latin versions. Quotations from the Syriac at 
this point are unfortunately almost non-existent. 
Like the text of the Chester-Beatty Papyrus, 
the Greek text of Tatian does not show plain 
affinity with any recognized group of Greek 
MSS, but two coincidences with B sah against 
all other texts in 15 lines are remarkable. 

Dr. Kraeling marshals the evidence with 
admirable lucidity. The facsimile, the tran- 
scription and the full apparatus criticus to the 
text leave nothing to be desired. 

Cambridge. J. M. CREED. 


Novum Testamentum Graece secundum textum 
Westcotto-Hortianum. Euangelium secun- 
dum Marcum, cum apparatu critico nouo 
plenissimo lectionibus codicum nuper reper- 
torum additis, editionibus uersionum anti- 
quarum et Patrum ecclesiasticorum denuo 
inuestigatis, ed. S.C. E. LEGG, A.M. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Cloth, 21s. 

For two generations the eighth edition of 
Tischendorf has remained the standard appa- 
ratus criticus of the Greek New Testament. 
But it has become increasingly unsatisfactory 
to use. Discoveries of new Greek MSS, new 
MSS and fresh editions of ancient Versions, 
better collations of old MSS, have made it 
necessary to supplement Tischendorf with a 
small library of different volumes if the student 
wishes to gain a conspectus of the relevant 
textual evidence at any given point. For the 
Gospel of Mark Tischendorf is now superseded. 
Mr. Legg’s indefatigable labours haveassembled 
all the important extant textual evidence and 
digested it in one work. It is intended to 
complete the N.T. on the same scale. This 
enormous undertaking is under the direction of 
a small committee of well-known New Testa- 
ment scholars, with the Bishop of Gloucester 
as chairman. Both editor and publishers are 
to be congratulated heartily on this first instal- 
ment. The arrangement is clear, the type ad- 
mirable and not too small. A new and welcome 
feature of the work is that the chief patristic 
citations are reproduced in footnotes, so that 
the reader is able to estimate in each case the 
decisiveness of the evidence for the N.T. text 
used by the writer. 


Cambridge. J. M. CREED. 





THOMAS ALLAN BRADY: The Reception of the 
Egyptian Cults by the Greeks (330-30 B.C.). 
Pp. 88. Columbia, Missouri: University of 
Missouri, 1935. Paper, $1.25. 

THIS is a number of the University of Missourt 

Studies. The author professes History there, 

and it is natural that the historical point 

of view should dominate his work, to the ex- 
clusion, for instance, of any attempt to study 
the formulae used in dedications by the Greek, 
or hellenized, worshippers of the Egyptian 
deities. The facts with which he deals are set 
forth clearly, and the documentation is laudably 
full. The first forty-three pages having sketched 
the history of the cults from Ptolemy I. to 

Actium, the writer then gives a list of known 

shrines, including those in Egypt, which have 
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a demonstrable connexion of any sort with 
Greeks, and finally as complete a list as he can 
of all persons of Greek or Graeco-Italian culture 
(as shown by their names ; he wisely renounces 
any attempt to distinguish the native Greeks 
from the rest) who are recorded in any document 
as taking part in the relevant worships. 

The order of events, as he sees it, is as follows. 
First comes the attempt by Ptolemy I to 
establish a Graeco-Egyptian cult, that of 
Sarapis. Next, from 285 to 223, z.e., during the 
period in which Ptolemaic sea-power had not 
yet been shattered by the defeat at Andros, 
this artificial worship spreads over the area of 
Egyptian influence, bringing with it the cult of 
a somewhat hellenized |sis and others of her 
entourage. Then, especially after Rhaphia 
(217), comes the Egyptian nationalistic move- 
ment, which would have but little to do with 
manufactured gods and turned emphatically to 
the genuine native cults. From about 145 on, 
however, there comes something like a recon- 
ciliation; Greek and Egyptian, living side by 
side, so far intermingle that many Greeks 
worship the native gods, apparently not without 
fervour, while on the whole retaining their own 
cults as well. Meanwhile the Egyptian worships 
had been spreading, both in the older, hellenized 
form and in the later and more nearly Egyptian 
shape, throughout the Greek-speaking world, 
until, as Professor Brady says with a certain 
amount of exaggeration, the cult of Sarapis and 
Isis became ‘dominant’ throughout that area 
(p. 43). It would be more nearly correct to say 
that the Egyptians had won a place as respect- 
able citizens of Olympos, much as Hephaistos 
had done many centuries before. 

H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


CARSTEN HOEG: La Notation Ekphonétique 
(Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae : Subsidia ; 
Vol. I, Fasc. 2). Pp. 162; 3 plates. Copen- 
hagen: Levin og Munksgaard, 1935. Paper. 

THIS volume is a study of the earliest notation 

used in Byzantine music. Examples of it are 

preserved in MSS of Gospel lectionaries from 
the 9th to the 15th century, where it serves as 

a guide tothe musical declamation of the sacred 

text. The basis for its interpretation is found 

in a table of signs preserved in a MS of the 
convent of Leimon in Lesbos (12th c.) and in 
two Sinai MSS (12th and 14th c.); the plates 
give a photographic facsimile of the important 
part of each of these three MSS. After assessing 
the worth of these fundamental MSS, the author 
discusses the names of the signs (e.g. déeia, 
Bapeia), their values, their combinations, and 
the method of their employment. He then 
examines the manuscript tradition of the lec- 
tionaries themselves, gives lists of the MSS 
containing musical signs, and offers specimens 
of collation. In the later part of the book he 


discusses the question of the origin of the nota- 
tion. His conclusions are that the system is an 
adaptation of the prosodic signs invented by the 
Alexandrians; and that the system originated 
not later than the fourth century, was fully 
evolved by the eighth, and had become unin- 


telligible by the fifteenth. The music noted by 
the signs was based on a limited number of 
melodic phrases applied in accordance with the 
traditional articulation of the text. The nota- 
tion, therefore, is of interest not only for Byzan- 
tine musical history but also for the study of 
Greek phrasing. The whole book is rich in 
learning and scholarly in outlook and method. 
J. F. MOUNTFORD. 
University of Liverpool. 


OTTO KIEFER: Sexual Life in Ancient Rome. 
Translated by Gilbert and Helen Highet. 
Pp. ix+ 379; 16plates. London: Routledge, 
1934. Cloth, 25s. 

THIS book in the English translation suffers 

from a somewhat misleading title. The title of 

the original is Kulturgeschichte Roms unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der romischen 

Sttten, and the fact remains that it will not bear 

comparison with Licht’s ‘Sexual Life in Ancient 

Greece ’, to which the English publishers suggest 

that it is a companion volume, much less with 

Malinowski’s work. As in Licht’s work, 

interest is mainly directed to literary and social 

manifestations of sex but, unlike Licht’s, it con- 
tains no consideration of abnormalities or of the 

‘Psychopathia sexualis.’ Nor does it confine 

itself to sexual study ; much of it concerns the 

Roman attitude to cruelty, and, if there is any 

attempt to provide connecting links by means 

of sadistic and masochistic elements, it is in- 
complete. There are chapters on the place of 
woman in Roman society, on the sexual in 
religion, on dress and toilet, on love literature, 
on the sexual life of eminent persons of the 
imperial age, and the book ends in a general 
consideration of the causes of Roman decline, in 
which the finding as far as morality is concerned 
is negative. In the Conclusion the author 
attaches hints of a personal philosophy of life. 

The general reader will find the collection of 

passages from Roman literature interesting and 

attractively presented and the writing free from 
eroticism. R. W. MOORE. 
The Schools, Shrewsbury. 


H. E. WILHELM: De Codice B Plautino. 
Dissertatio inauguralis. Pp. 29. Wiirzburg : 
printed by Conrad Triltsch, 1932. Paper. 

THIS treatise deals with certain readings in that 

part of B which contains the last twelve plays, 

and also with the corrections of a secunda 
manus which occur in the first four of these 
twelve plays. Wilhelm considers that from one 
capital MS (P) were derived two minuscule 

MSS of which pt contained the first eight plays 

and p2 the remaining twelve. From p2 were 

descended B2CDz2. B is admittedly a better 

MS than C or D2; for the consensus of CD2 

Wilhelm uses Ritschl’s symbol n. The problem 

is to explain those readings of B2 which con- 

flict with the consensus of 7 and A, the fourth- 
century Ambrosian. The general conclusion is 
that a MS of about the ninth century, descended 
from p2 and itself the source of B2, was read 
and in places ‘ corrected’ by one or more per- 
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sons of considerable grammatical and metrical 
knowledge. 

The rest of the thesis consists of an examina- 
tion of the corrections made by a secunda manus 
in B2 itself. W. BEARE. 

University of Bristol. 


FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. ; Cicero’s Milo— 
A Rhetorical Commentary. Pp. ii+123. 
New York City: Fordham University. 
Paper: half-folio. $1.25. 

THIS curious book is an attempt to use the Pro 
Milone as an example of ancient, and a pattern 
for modern, rhetoric. It is chiefly designed for 
use in Jesuit colleges, and embodies many 
exercises designed to train the novice in 
Ciceronian oratory. Of course, ancient oratory 
is not always a useful pattern for modern 
speakers. There is a tone of intellectual 
superiority (well or ill disguised) about most 
surviving Latin and Greek speeches, which is 
more suitable to a priest addressing his sheep 
than to a demagogue driving his goats. (If we 
possessed the speeches of Cleon or Clodius, 
now...) But anyone who knows the sermon 
on hell in Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist must 
acknowledge the stunning power of Jesuit 
oratory in its proper milieu. 

As a rhetorical commentary on the speech, it 
is efficient and valuable. There are few books 
on the famous speeches of antiquity which 
actually inquire and suggest what the speaker 
wanted to do to his audience, why he said 
a given thing at a given moment, sow he could 
have done it differently. Professor Donnelly’s 
book invariably does ; and my only quarrel with 
it is its refusal to refer to ancient handbooks of 
rhetorical principles and its willingness to refer 
to his own Persuasive Speech. But these 
references and omissions are dictated by the 
readers for whom he designs the book. 

The work is in duplicated or mimeographed 
typescript. There is a page of errata, but 
there is room for more. 

GILBERT HIGHET. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 








1 It has been published also in ordinary 
print, and bound in cloth, at $1.24, by the 
Bruce Publishing Company of New York, 
Milwaukee and Chicago.-—EDD. 


EMANUELE CESAREO: Cicerone, Lettere Scelte. 
Pp. 65. Naples: Perrella. Paper, L. 3. 
A BRIEF and fresh introductory essay, in which 
the relation of C.’s correspondence to the 
various literary genres recognized by the 
ancients is interestingly discussed, brings out the 
historical value of the letters and rightly stresses 
the importance of comparing their substance 
and form with those of C.’s other works. The 
twenty short letters from the Ad Fam. here 
presented, are admirably chosen to illustrate as 
many aspects of C.’s character as possible in so 
small a space. It isa pity the author’s plan did 
not allow of the inclusion of a couple at least of 
the letters to Atticus to round off the picture 
more completely. This being primarily a 


school-book, textual matters are relegated to 
the background. The text, which is unfortu- 
nately marred by an unusually large proportion 
of misprints, could be improved in various 
places. Readings such as stmus enim putidius- 
culi quam per te vix licet (VII, 5, 3) and mthil 
est practerea cur adventibus te offerre gestias 
(VI, 20, 1) deserve at least an exegetical note. 
The historical notes tend at times to be vague 
and misleading. It is scarcely true to say 
(p. 21) that the consul designatus was elected a 
year before he entered on office. (There is a slip 
on p. 59 where, in fer ordine di Cesare nel 51, 
51 should be 59.) The two features of the book 
are, first, the notes on the niceties of style, 
which are welcome as the subject is unduly 
neglected in books of this kind. If in their 
fulness they sometimes labour the obvious, that 
is perhaps not a fault considering the purpose 
of the book. Secondly, the notes elucidating 
the underlying motives and unexpressed 
thoughts of C. Here, although we cannot 
always agree with the author, we recognize the 
penetrating psychological insight that stimulates 
us in his other books. E. J. Woop. 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


HERBERT C. NUTTING: Comments on Lucan. 
4th to 8th Series. Pp. 13, 14, 14, I4, 14. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1932-4. Paper, 25 cents. each. 

IN these offprints of the University of California 

Publications in Classical Philology Professor 

Nutting deals with some thirty-four vexed 

passages. He offers always clear, sometimes 

novel, and often convincing exegeses, but in 
many cases does little more than express his 
adherence to one or other among rival interpre- 
tations, though generally with the addition of 
some persuasive parallel. His novelties may, 

I hope without offence, be called a mixed bag. 

He makes the good point that many difficulties 

in Lucan’s sequence of thought are due to 

‘parenthetic matter... introduced between 

phrases that might well be halves of a single 

line’; e.g. the ¢unc of IV 382 picks up the 
vires redtere viris of 373. At VIII 7 he con- 
vincingly takes fost terga as=post lerga versa. 

At VI 205 he urges that so/us is pointless, and 

suggests the attractive mudus, noting Lucan’s 

penchant for saying the same thing twice. His 
sanies for the rabies of VI 224 is, I think, an 
improvement on Heinsius’ same, and there is 

something to be said for his suggestion /e/e 

absente for the hopeless fe raesente of VII 677. 

On the other hand it is hard to accept (I 227) 

credidimus fatis, ‘to Fortune I leave <all>’ ; 

(II 524) moriture, ‘with the way to death 

open’; III 183 explained as ‘three ships so 

old that they looked like souvenirs of Salamis’ ; 
the suggestion of castra for the /ustra of 1 328 ; 
and the rendering ‘so often subjected by us to 
deadly attack’ for the /fotiens nobis iugulo 
guaesita of VII 434. Still more surprising 
from a scholar of Professor Nutting’s eminence 
is the suggestion that in the sed curia et ipst| 
sedtbus exiluere patres of 1 487, 8 curia should 
be regarded as=curid. Apart from the diffi- 
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culty of the locative-ablative and of the mean- 
ing of e¢ (he translates ‘as well’), Lucan never 
elides a long open vowel in the fifth arsis, and 
indeed only once allows himself the licence of 
eliding an -zm, and that with a proper noun 
(I 231). But, however variously we may evaluate 
the answers, it is good to have these riddles 
set; and if Professor Nutting is not always 
an Oedipus, he is at least a consistently lucid 
Sphinx. M. PLATNAUER. 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Gaius: Jnstitutiones. Ediderunt E. SECKEL 
et B. KUBLER. Septimam editionem curavit 
B. KwUsBLeR. Pp. xxxii + 269. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1935. Paper, RM. 3.60 (bound, 


4.80). 
THISs is the first edition of Gaius to contain the 
important fragments found in 1933, though they 
have already appeared in various periodicals, 
notably in /.2.S. XXIV., pp. 168-186, with a com- 
mentary by Professor de Zulueta. They come 
from Egypt, but on parchment, not papyrus, in 
a sumptuous codex written about A.D. 400, and 
bought in 1933 by Signorina Medea Norsa from 
a Cairo dealer, who said they came from ir- 
regular excavations, scavi mon regolari, at 
Antinoe. Ten pages survive, in whole or in part; 
most of them coincide with the Verona palim- 
psest and confirm the general sincerity, which 
has been impugned, of V’s careless and ignorant 
scribe and his precursors; some seventy lines 
are new. A long-suspected lacuna in V is 
filled by an account of the consortium of co- 
heirs, evcto non cito, ‘ fratrum ceterorumue qui ad 
exemplum fratrum suorum societatem coterint. 
A missing leaf of V is partly replaced by a 
paragraph on the /egis actio per tudicis postu- 
lationem. The procedure had been rightly 
reconstructed from Probus’ wofae turis, and 
rightly connected with divisory actions ; but 
that the Twelve Tables prescribed zudiczs 
postulatio ‘de eo quod ex stipulatione petitur’ 
is new and surprising. 


Supplements to the Institutes of Gaius. By 
F. DE ZULUETA. Pp.12. London: Milford, 
1935. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

THESE supplements give, with translation and 

brief comment, the fragments described above, 

and that published in P. Oxy. 1927. They are 
indispensable to anyone who wants to go on 
using an old edition of Gaius. 

P. W. DUFF. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 





ARNOBII Adversus Nationes libri VII.  Re- 
censuit C. MARCHESI. Pp. xii+435. Turin 
etc.: Paravia, 1934. Cloth, L. 28. 

THIS edition of Arnobius is an agreeable sur- 

prise. It is sixty years since Reifferscheid’s 

edition was published. Its meagre critical ap- 
paratus has always left the reader with a some- 
what uneasy feeling. The time had certainly 
come to gather up the results of the investiga- 
tions of the past two generations. Not only 


has Marchesi carefully recollated the Paris 
MS on which the text depends, but he has 


made himself acquainted with the studies of 
other scholars, and has presented us with a 
body of information clearly arranged, which 
will be useful for many a day. Having exam- 
ined the Paris MS in 1932, I can confirm the 
statement that it contains very few abbreviations. 
Its exact provenance is, therefore, difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain, especially as, to 
the best of my knowledge, no medieval cata- 
logue mentions this work of Arnobius. 
Arnobius is interesting to the classical scholar 
from the copious information he provides on 
ancient pagan religion, from his deliberate 
antiquarianism of style (e.g. Jotis est, reor, and 
the infinitive in -avzer), and from his unsur- 
passed knowledge of Lucretius. A few notes 
on this excellent edition may be appended : 
p. 79, 16, I suggest paedore for pudore ; p. 85, 
17, semotae for setunctae; p. 95, 13, keep 
afluens; p. 154, 22, keep oportunitatem; p. 
190, 22, faeculentae; p. 212, 19 cucurbitts ; p. 
262, 3, correct fostremus; p. 282, 3, read 
T(h)reicit ; p. 283, 1 read suscriptio (an excel- 
lent spelling) ; p. 321, 16, petastoculum is very 
doubtful; p. 335, 20, read Cuido; p. 400, |. 14, 
misprint ; p. 400, n., 1. 10, read modbis; p. 411, 
1. 1, I suggest ac. A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Anicii Manlii Severini Boethii PAzlosophiae 
Consolationis libri quinque. RUDOLF! PEI- 
PERI atque GEORGII SCHEPSSII copiis et 
AUGUSTI ENGELBRECHTII studiis usus ad 
fidem codicum recensuit {GUILELMUS WEIN- 
BERGER. Pp.xxxii+229. Vienna: Hoelder- 
Pichler-Tempsky (Leipzig: Akademische 
Verlags-Gesellschaft), 1934. Paper, RM. 16. 

THIS long-expected edition has had a chequered 
history. Begun by the Teubner editor Peiper, 
it was successively continued by Schepss, the 
discoverer of Instantius (Priscillian), Engel- 
brecht, the former editor of the Vienna Corpus, 
and Weinberger, who joined to editorial capa- 
bility an unsurpassed knowledge of the contents 
of libraries and a considerable reputation as a 
palaeographer. Even he did not live to see the 
volume through the press: it owes much to the 
present general editor of the Vienna Corpus, 
Edmund Hauler, whose studies on Terence and 
Fronto are well known, though he has refrained 
from adding his name on the title-page. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the joint efforts of 
these scholars have produced a first-rate edition 
of the famous classic, which will probably hold 
the field for many a day. 

The full preface discusses the date of the 
Consolatio, the sources of the subject-matter, 
the ancient translations and commentaries, the 
MSS, and the printed editions and modern 
translations. While King Alfred’s version is 
mentioned, Chaucer’s is overlooked. Eighty- 
four MSS are mentioned, of which a number 
are as early as the ninth century. Some valu- 
able MSS have never been used before. The 
interrelation of MSS and the orthography are 
then discussed. Unfamiliarity with the sig- 
nificance of Celtic names has led MacKinlay to 
be referred to as Kinlay (p. xxx). Below the 
text are placed notes of sources and parallels, 
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as well as the variants in MSS. I cannot agree 
with Rand that guod regit cuncta fortiter suaut- 
tergue disponit (III 12, 22) is a chance resem- 
blance to Saf. 8, 1, as the latter verse is 
constantly quoted by Augustine, from whom 
doubtless Boethius took it. There are indexes 
of first lines of the poems, parallel passages in 
other authors, proper names, matters, words 
and expressions, grammar, rhetoric, prosody 
and metre. The volume, well printed on strong 
paper, is most satisfying. A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae. 
The Olcott Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions. 
Vol. II. By L. F. SmMitH, J. H. MCLEAN, 
and C. W. KEYES. Fasc.1: Asturica—audio. 


Pp. 24. New York: Columbia University 
Press (London : Milford), 1935. Paper, $0.75 
or 3s. 6d. 


THE publication of this work was suspended 
after the death of Professor George N. Olcott, 
who had published twenty-two fascicles between 
1904 and 1912. These, covering 520 pages, 
were published by Loescher of Rome, and may 
now be obtained at fifty cents each from the 
new publishers. The resumption of this work 
will be heartily welcomed, not only by epi- 
graphists, but by all who care for the Latin lan- 
guage. It is by no means rendered superfluous 
because much inscriptional material is contained 
in the Zhesaurus Linguae Latinae proper. 
Olcott’s collections have been at the disposal of 
the new editors, who however include also the 
fresh material that has accrued since Olcott’s 
death. Proper names are recorded as well as 
ordinary words, and the meanings of words are 
given in English. The various forms of par- 
ticular words such as atgue, adgue, are also 
recorded with important indications as to date. 
Under A/Zacotti, ‘ Scoti’ should be ‘ Scotti,’ and 
they of course lived in Ireland, not in ‘north 
Britain.’ It should also have been recorded 
that Avcotti is the form in Hilberg’s 1910 
edition of Jerome’s Epistles. Adcersio is prob- 
ably an error of the engraver for Accesso. 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 





A. WALDE: Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch. Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage 
von J. B. HOFMANN. 8. Lieferung. Pp. 
561-640. Heidelberg: Winter, 1935. Paper, 
M. 1.50. 

THE eighth part of the new Walde ranges from 

Julvus to (Ajerctum and requires eighty pages 

for material which in the previous edition 

received thirty-four. This expansion is due to 
several causes. Not only are many words 
included for the first time but also every article 
has been greatly extended not merely by an 
historical account of the development within 

Latin itself but also by a fuller treatment of the 

evidence available in the other I.-E. languages. 

The learning and industry which have gone to 

its compilation are beyond praise. Many of 

the words here treated are not likely to interest 
most Latin scholars ; e.g. furmellaris, gabbarus, 
gaganus, gaitanum, gallidraga, galoxina, gan- 


deia, gangadia, gantuna are scarcely to be met 

elsewhere. There are excellent articles, how- 

ever, on /undo, gallus, gemma, genuinus, gigno, 

gingiva, gurdus, habeo; but gloria and haud 

are still unsolved problems, while the initial of 

Jundo remains unique. P. S. NOBLE. 
University of Leeds. 


S. E. WINBOLT: The Neptune and Minerva 
Stone, Chichester. Pp. 10; 1 drawing. 
Moore and Wingham, Chichester (for the 
author), 1935. Paper, 4d. 

A BRIEF ‘ guide’ to the Cogidubnus stone, CIL. 

VII. 11 (the reference is not included), giving a 

drawing, an expanded text with line-by-line 

translation and a short historical and archaeo- 
logical commentary. The author’s drawing 

neglects a ligature (1. 5) and the bracket (I. 8) 

is quite unjustifiable. The work is intended 

for popular use, but forms a handy ‘ additional 

note’ for readers of Tac. Agric. 14. 

G. CLEMENT WHITTICK. 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Nineteen Echoes and a Song. Translations, 
mainly from the Greek and Latin, by H. M. 
Dymock, G. M. LEE, W. D. H. Moore, 
H. K. St. J. SANDERSON, NOLAN Woop, 
with an introductory poem by DENIS 
BOTTERILL. Pp. 20. Cambridge: G. M. 
Lee (Trinity College), 1935. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

THE little book contains three versions from 

the Greek and ten from the Latin. The transla- 

tions from the Greek, all by Mr. H. K. St. J 

Sanderson, are versions of the well-known 

fragment of Alcman and two epigrams of Plato. 

They seem the most successful of the classical 

versions, especially that of the Epigram on the 

Eretrian Captives. 

Of the Latin versions six are from poems of 
Catullus. The rendering of the Lament for 
Lesbia’s Sparrow by Mr. H. M. Dymock is 
perhaps the least satisfactory. Poem XXVI is 
ingeniously translated by Mr. Sanderson, who 
is less successful in his version of the Szrmio 
poem in sonnet form. Mr. N. Wood’s render- 
ing of the Sapphic poem (LI) is more satisfac- 
tory in metre than in language; he has also 
translated Poem LXXVI, not very literally, into 
a sonnet. 

Mr. G. M. Lee gives adequate versions of 
Martial IX, 75, two poems of Ausonius and 
three medieval poems ; and Mr. Dymock gives 
a racy rendering of an epigram sometimes 
attributed to Julius Caesar. 

The remaining translations are not from the 
ancient classics. Mr. W. D. H. Moore's ver- 
sion of the first and last portions of Malherbe’s 
poem Zo M. du Perier on the death of his 
daughter and Mr. Sanderson’s translation of 
La Fontaine’s Adis malade are among the 
best things in the book, both retaining a good 
deal of the spirit of the “originals. 

The contributors are to be congratulated on a 
pleasing little book, which, as a whole, does 
credit to their taste and scholarship. 

EDWARD S. FORSTER. 

University of Sheffield. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. R. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


GNOMON. 
XI. 7. JULY, 1935. 


W. Jaeger: Paideta [C.R. XLVIII. 176] 
(Barker). A history of Greek Humanism written 
with deep feeling for its relevance to modern 
life. Genethliakon Wilhelm Schmid .. .[Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1929. Pp. 464 4°] (Kérte). 
Contains interesting studies by Focke, Mewaldt, 
Vogt, Watzinger, Weinreich. Ch. Voigt : 
Ueberlegung und Entscheidung [C.R. XLIX. 
174] (Bogner). Good in parts, but not an 
altogether satisfactory account of human psy- 
chology in Homer. R. Pfeiffer: Die neuen 
AIHTHZEIZ zu Kallimachosgedichten [C.R. 
XLIX. 176] (Rostagni). Competent work with 
which R., however, is not in full agreement. 
T. Kalén: Berliner Leithgabe griechischer 
Papyri edited by the Greek Seminar of Upp- 
sala University. Vol. 1 [Uppsala : Lundequist, 
1932- Pp. vilit+363, 3 plates] (Zucker). Z. 
comments in detail on the more important 
papyri. Opere di Contardo Ferrini. Vol. 3: 
Studi vari di diritto romano e moderno ed. 
E. Albertario [Milan : Hoepli, 1929. Pp. 501]; 
Vol. 4 ed. P. Ciapessoni [1930. Pp. 490]; 
Vol. 5 ed. V. A. Ruiz [1930. Pp. 536] (Ricco- 
bono). A collection of legal studies by a master 
of his subject. H. E. Stier: Eine Grosstat der 
attischen Geschichte, die sog. Schlacht bei 
‘ Oinoé’ [Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1934. Pp. 
40] (Rudolph). Clear and penetrating, but not 
a solution of the problem. W. Hoffmann : 
Rom und die griechische Weltim 4. Jahrhundert 
[C.R. XLIX. 25] (Gelzer). Careful work, less 
satisfactory on the political than on the religious 
side. T. Frank: Rome and Italy of the Republic 
[C.R. XLVIII. 24] (Hohl). An unusually use- 
ful book deserving the closest attention. W.C. 
Greene: Zhe Achievement of Rome [C.R. 
XLVIII. 155] (Kroll). Of little use to scholars, 
Inscriptiones [taliae. Vol. X, Regio X, Fasc. 
Il: Parentium ed. A. Degrassi [1934. Pp. 
xxiv+ 107, 3 plates 4°] (Stein). The fascicule 
is excellent, but S. regrets the slowness with 
which the Corpus is appearing. J. Lengle: 
Rimisches Strafrecht bet Cicero und den His- 
torikern [C.R. XLIX. 157] (Diill). Limited in 
scope, but a useful appendix to more compre- 
hensive works. F. Groh: eck? Divadlo 
(Griechisches Theater), revised edition [ Prague, 
1933- Pp. 380, 92 illustrations, 2 maps] (Kir- 
sten). The reprint takes little notice of work 
since 1909. G. Méautis: Bronzes antiques du 
Canton de Neuchdtel [Neuchatel : Secrétariat 
de l'Université, 1928. Pp. 55, 9 plates] (Per- 
nice). Good and informative on the whole. 
E. Gren: Der Miinzfund von Viminacium 
{Uppsala : Almquist och Wicksell, 1934. Pp. 
64] (Strack). Only a preliminary study by a 
non-specialist. A. Sigalas: ‘Ioropia tis “EXAy- 
vixns Tpapys (Salonika, 1934. Pp. viii+327] 
(Schubart). A comprehensive account contain- 
ing nothing new. W.v. Wartburg: Evolution 


et structure de la langue fran¢aise [Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1934. Pp. viii + 256] (Hofmann). 
Learned and stimulating, though some of the 
judgments are rash.—Die Grabung des 
Deutschen Archdologischen Institutes vor der 
Aya Sofya. Report by A. M. Schneider. Der 
4. internationale Papyrologentag in Florenz 
(28. 4.-2. 5. 1935). Report by H. Kortenbeutel. 


XI. 8. AUGUST, 1935. 


P. Chantraine: La formation des noms en 
grec ancien [C.R. XLVIII. 149] (Lohmann). 
A suggestive and useful book, even if too much 
under the influence of the Parisian school. 
H. Karpp: Neue Untersuchungen zur Philoso- 
phie des Eudoxos von Knidos (C.R. XLVIII. 
130] (v. Fritz). Important book, reviewed at 
length. H. Cassirer: Avristoteles Schrift ‘ Von 
der Seele’ und thre Stellung innerhalb der 
aristutelischen Philosophie [(C.R. XLVII. 83] 
(Langerbeck), Improves our understanding in 
some important respects, but the time is not 
yet ripe for final conclusions. 1. W. L. Wester- 
mann and E. Hasenoehrl : Zenon-Papyri [C.R. 
XLIX. 38]; 2. E. Grier: Accounting in the 
Zenon Papyri [New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. Pp. xiiit+77] (Schubart). 
1. A reliable edition. 2. Too limited, but valu- 
able and promising work. T. Maccio Plauto: 
La Mostellaria ed. N. Terzaghi [C.R. XLIII. 
241] (Dreesen). An attempt to edit Plautus 
in accordance with the conclusions of modern 
scholarship; but often weak, especially on 
metre. A. C. Ferguson: Zhe Manuscripis of 
Propertius (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Li- 
braries, 1934. Pp. iii +68] (Knoche). Kn. 
argues against the exactitude of F.’s stemma 
codicum ; but appreciates the value of her work. 
Ciceronis scripta quae manserunt omnia, ed. 
P. Reis. Fasc. 4: Brutus, Fasc. 5: Orator 
[C.R. XLIX. 141] (Kroll). K. finds fault in 
detail, but approves in general. G. Schérner: 
Sallust und Horaz tiber den Sittenverfall und 
die sittliche Erneuerung Roms (Diss. Erlangen, 
1934. Pp. 85] (Dahlmann). A good subject. 
Sch. would have done better to use his ability 
on something more circumscribed. B. Herzog : 
Ein Asklepios-Hymnus des Aristetdes von 
Smyrna [SBBerl. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1934, 23. Pp. 


* 20] (Maas). H. proves the authorship. M. 


makes some textual suggestions. Pafyri Gro- 
ninganae ed, A.G. Roos [Amsterdam : Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1933. 
Pp. viiit+67, 7 plates] (Kortenbeutel). A 
pleasure to use. W. Hellebrand: Das Pro- 
sesszeugnis im Rechte der griko-agyptischen 
Papyri. Teil1t: Die Funktion des Zeugen im 
ptolemaischen Verfahrensrecht [Munich : Beck, 
1934. Pp. xi+212] (Seidl). Good work on an 
important subject. O. Waser: Die Zurcher 
Archaologische Sammlung, thre Entstehung 
und thre Entwicklung [Ziirich: Beer and Co. 


1935- Pp. 65] (Koepp). 
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